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How “Crazy Horse” Died 


Thrilling Details of the Foul Murder of One of the 
Greatest Fighting Chiefs of the Sioux Nation 


By E. A. Brininstool 


Author: “A Trooper With Custer’, “Fighting Red 
Cloud’s Warriors”, “Trail Dust of a Maverick,” co- 
author “The Bozeman Trail.” 


The “inside story” of the killing at old Fort Robin- 
son, Nebraska, in 1877, of the great fighting chief of the 
Sioux, Crazy Horse, is here given in full detail. It adds 
one more blot to the record of the treatment of the 
American Indian at the hands of Uncle Sam. General 
Jesse M. Lee was at that time military agent in charge 
of the Brule Sioux at Spotted Tail Agency, northwestern 
Nebraska. Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy was Assistant Fost 
Surgeon at old Fort Robinson, and attended Crazy 
Horse on his death-bed. As two of the prominent actors 
in this lamentable affair, the stories of General Lee and 
Dr. McGillycuddy teem with historic interest, while the 
additional details as supplied by Mrs. Lee furnish an 
idea of what the army women of that day were called 
upon to endure. General Lee furnished me with the de- 
tails of the killing of Chief Crazy Horse many years 
ago. He has since passed away. Dr. McGillycuddy yet 
lives at Berkeley, California, and Mrs. Lee in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Through the courtesy of Mrs. Lee and Dr. 
McGillycuddy, I am permitted to make the public ac- 
quainted with the details of the passing of Chief Crazy 
Horse. 

E. A. BRININSTOOL, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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STORY OF GEN. JESSE M. LEE 


“In my rustic childhood days I was often thrilled 
with wonder, as I listened with eager ears and bulging 
eyes to the recital of my venerated elders of the cruel- 
ties, dangers and hardships incident to life on the front- 
ier among Indians, until by treaty or compulsion they 
were driven toward the setting sun, never to return to 
homes of their fathers, 


“When I heard these hair-raising tales, I little 
thought that much of my after life would be spent in 
the remote West among Indians of similar type, who 
were then vainly struggling to stay the wave of the 
white man’s civilization that has now engulfed them, 
and probably doomed to ultimate extinction the vanish- 
ing Indian race. 


“The events leading up to the killing of Chief Crazy 
Horse, one of the bravest and most fanatical war chiefs 
of the Sioux nation, were as follows: 


“This incident occurred at Camp Robinson, near Red 
Cloud Agency, in Northwestern Nebraska in the fall of 
1877. This agency and Spotted Tail Agency, forty miles 
distant, were two of the largest Indian agencies in our 
country. 


Spotted Tail Agency, Nebraska. 


“In March, 1877, it fell to my lot to enter on duty 
as Military Agent in charge of the Brule Sioux, at 
Spotted Tail agency. The great Sioux war was at its 
closing stage—a war in which the Indian displayed the 
highest qualities of generalship, and—considering his 
limited resources, prolonged the conflict to a surprising 
degree, and achieved victories which will long endure in 
the annals of warlike history. This war brought into 
marked prominence Indian chieftains—warlike leaders— 
whose skill and prowess gave renown to the names of 
Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. 
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“At that time—the spring of 1877—the result with 
respect to losses, was decidedly favorable to the Indians; 
but having no base of supplies other than rude Nature 
afforded; being dependent upon their enemies, the 
whites, for arms and ammunition such as they might 
capture in conflict, or obtain through clandestine traffic; 
being necessarily encumbered with their wives and 
children, and kept constantly on the move by recurring 
military expeditions against them, the thoughtful In- 
dian warriors gradually realized that prolonged armed 
resistance would be suicidal. 


“Under these conditions, two prominent causes con- 
tributed to the general cessation of hostilities: First, 
the splendid success of General Miles in the north, 
which resulted in his securing prominent hostages for 
the surrender of the hostiles in the spring of 1877; 
second, in the latter part of January, 1877, General 
Crook induced Spotted Tail, one of the noblest Indian 
chieftains of modern times, to go out in the midst of a 
Dakota blizzard, with about 200 of his Brule head men, 
and persuade the hostiles to come in and surrender at 
Spotted Tail and Red Cloud Agencies. 


“As a direct result of Spotted Tail’s mission, two 
hostile bands, numbering about 1,000, under Touch-the- 
Clouds, Roman Nose and Red Bear, surrendered at Spot- 
ted Tail agency, in April, 1877. 


Cheyennes Surrender at Red Cloud Agency. 


“The Cheyennes, of about 900 souls, who had met 
with defeat by General MacKenzie in November, 1876, 
were the next to surrender at Red Cloud; but all the 
authorities were anxiously awaiting the coming of the 
invincible chieftan, Crazy Horse. His gradual ap- 
proach from day to day was heralded by swift couriers, 
and his numbers much exaggerated. 


“He arrived at Red Cloud about May 15, where he 
was met by General Crook’s representative, Col. Randall 
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and Lieutenant Philo Clark. He had 140 lodges, num- 
bering by actual count, less than 1,000 men, women and 
children, mostly Ogalala Sioux, 


“Crazy Horse did not surrender with the humility 
of a defeated, broken-spirited chief. He was an unsub- 
dued warrior—a great soldier chief—and had come in to 
make such terms as would bring peace and rest to his 
people, who had scarcely known defeat under his valiant 
leadership. To his mind there was no ‘unconditional 
surrender’ about it. He was willing—at least for a 
time—to give up the uncertain buffalo for the certain 
agency beef; to exchange his old, worn-out skin lodges 
for new and handsome tepees of army duck. 


“Crazy Horse consented to peace, but he wanted— 
yea, demanded ‘plenty.’ He was the ideal captain, who 
was not only in touch with his soldier braves, but who 
fired their souls with his own martial ardor. It was 
Crazy Horse’s voice that rang out, when some of the 
advanced warriors recoiled from Custer’s fire. ‘Come 
on! Die with me! It’s a good day to die! Cowards to 
the rear!’ And by deeds that surpassed his words, it 
was he who first broke Custer’s line. 


“At Red Cloud agency, Crazy Horse made a dignified 
semblance of surrendering, giving as a token of peace, 
a small percentage of arms. 


“About a month prior to Crazy Horse’s surrender, 
General Crook, at Spotted Tail agency, in council with 
the friendlies and the former hostiles, promised them— 
especially the latter—that when matters got settled 
down, they ‘should all go out on a big buffalo hunt in 
the early fall. This announcement was greeted loudly 
with a chorus of enthusiastic ‘Hows!’ This promise, 
which was also explicitly made to Crazy Horse, was 
deemed wise at the time, but its attempt at fulfillment 
became fraught with danger, as the sequel will show. 


“Shortly prior to this, considerable numbers of In- 
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dian scouts had enlisted at both agencies, and after the 
usual feastings and promises, a very good representa- 
tion, numerically, was obtained from those who had re- 
cently surrendered. The chiefs were rated as non-com- 
missioned officers and their trusted braves selected as 
privates, all receiving good pay and having but little 
to do. 


“The promise was made, and reiterated by Colonel 
Randall and Lieutenant Philo Clark, (who had a right 
to speak on the subject to the scouts, and especially to 
the late hostiles) that they were enlisted to preserve 
peace and good order at the agencies and vicinity, and 
protect themselves and their ponies against white horse- 
thieves. 


“The gifted and knightly General MacKenzie, of his- 
toric renown in peace and war, had been in command of 
the District of the Black Hills during troublesome times, 
and upon his departure to another field of duty of 
equal importance, General Bradley of the Ninth Infantry, 
was selected to command the important district. 


“This able officer had won marked distinction in the 
Civil War; and since then, by his splendid capacity, cool 
judgment and untiring energy, had successfully met the 
grave responsibility affecting both Indians and whites, 
and contributed in an eminent degree to the prosperous 
development of the frontiers of that region. 


“Lieutenant Clark was stationed at Camp Robinson, 
near Red Cloud agency, having a general oversight over 
the recent hostiles, especially Crazy Horse and his 
Oglalas, and it was his duty to keep General Crook fully 
informed as to anything of interest. 


“Lieutenant Clark possessed in a high degree a per- 
sonal magnetism and pleasing manner that charmed 
everyone. His selection, by General Crook, for this most 
difficult of duties, was a high compliment to his marked 
abilities and splendid accomplishments. He was, without 
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doubt, one of the most promising and talented officers 
in the army, and his untimely death deprived the country 
of one who would probably have adorned a high niche 
in the temple of military fame, had the opportunity 
offered. He was successful in almost every move, and 
was only overreached by the wily Crazy Horse, whose 
unfettered will would brook no mastery. 


Spotted Tail King at His Agency. 


“At the other agency, Spotted Tail was king, in fact 
as well as in name, and every Indian, half-breed and 
squaw-man yielded obedience to him. He spoke for his 
tribe, and when he had done, nothing more need be 
said. He was a keen diplomat, a logical reasoner and 
an orator of the highest rank, and was consulted by 
generals, philanthropists and peace commissioners. 


“As the summer wore along, the northern Indians 
at both agencies were looking forward to the buffalo 
hunt with more or less anxiety. Everything was peace- 
ful; but these Indians had not gotten well enough at- 
tached to agency ways for this departure on a long and 
questionable hunting expedition. Crazy Horse was eager 
to go, and it seemed that the promise of months before, 
whether wisely or unwisely made, would have to be ful- 
filled. There was also some talk about getting a large 
delegation of the principal chiefs to go to Washington 
for a pow-wow with the Great Father. On August 5th 
we received word from Clark that all of the Indians 
who desired could go on the hunt, and the trip to Wash- 
ington would occur later. 


“At Spotted Tail agency we felt that probably a 
crisis had come. If all the Indians, wild and tame, or 
all of the former and some of the latter, went out on 
a general buffalo hunt with all of the wild Indians from 
Red Cloud, trouble might ensue, and many would slip 
away and join Sitting Bull, who had gone across the 
line into Canada. Spotted Tail held this view, and ve- 
hemently supported it, while his right-hand sub-chief, 




















Spotted Tail, Famous Brule Sioux Chief. 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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Swift Bear, said, “The man who planned this hunt needs 
a heart and a brain.’ 


“Major (later, General) Burke, the efficient com- 
manding officer of Camp Sheridan, at Spotted Tail 
agency, and I as Agent, had a long and trying council 
with the chiefs. We agreed with Spotted Tail that it 
might be a question of peace or war—a holding fast to 
what had been gained, or the undoing of all that had 
been accomplished. 


Indians Long for Last Buffalo Hunt. 


“After twenty-four hours of almost incessant work, 
the eloquence and unanswerable arguments of Spotted 
Tail carried the day. We felt that we had broken the 
backbone of the buffalo hunt at our agency. Crazy 
Horse, at Red Cloud, was probably disappointed, and 
even his reluctant acquiescence would enable him at 
any time to accuse the authorities with breach of faith. 
Detectives were watching his movements and listening 
to all that he said, and reporting anything that boded 
of ill. He was now approached on the subject of going 
with the delegation to Washington, to which he replied 
that he ‘was not hunting for any Great Father; his 
father was with him, and there was no Great Father 
between him and the Great Spirit.’ 


“About this time, Colonel Randall informed Major 
Burke and myself that ‘Crazy Horse was all right— 
was doing just what they wanted him to do; that he 
was talked to too much, but if they would let him 
alone, and not ‘buzz him’ so much, he would come out 
all right.’ 


“Just after this, Clark wrote: ‘Crazy Horse told me 
he wanted to do right, but wanted plenty of time to 
consider; and so matters rest, and nothing has been 
determined in regard to the hunt,’ showing that Crazy 
Horse had not forgotten the promise. 
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“Two weeks later, Clark again wrote that ‘Rumors 
between the two Agencies have grown into such pro- 
portions, their influence is so bad and pernicious, keep- 
ing the Indians in an unsettled, restless state, I hope 
we can stop them, The northern Indians at both agen- 
cies have done well, and as long as they are trying 
to do what is right, it is not fair nor just that they 
should ke kept constantly on nettles by stories of 
damage that is going to be done them.’ 


“We, at Spotted Tail Agency, had tried hard to pre- 
vent this very thing by keeping our business affairs 
and councils separate from such :natters at Red Cloud. 


“Clark further added: ‘In the event of any trouble 
—which I am quite confident we need not fear—I will 
send a courier to you at once, with written information; 
so do not place any reliance on any other kind.’ 


“A few days later (near the end of August) Touch- 
the-Clouds, whose honesty Major Burke and I could 
not doubt, informed us that he, with one or two other 
northern chiefs, had been sent for by Clark to go to 
Red Cloud Agency for some purpose—we knew not 
what; but on the next day we received instructions 
from Red Cloud Agency that sixty Indian Scouts were 
wanted to go out northwest and fight the Nez Perces. 
As a result, all was hub-bub and excitement among the 


Indians. 
“The northern scouts did not take kindly to this 


measure, but finally we succeeded in getting them ready 
to go, and then came an order to suspend the action. 


Crazy Horse and Others Threaten War Path. 


“On August 31st, just four days before the trouble 
culminated, Clark wrote Major Burke as follows: 


“DEAR BURKE: General Crook left Omaha this 
morning. Crazy Horse and Touch-the-Clouds, with High 

















Touch-the-Clouds (Sioux). Friend of Chief Crazy Horse and 
present at his death. This remarkable Sioux was 
7 feet tall—hence his name 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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Bear, came up and told me that they were going north 
on the warpath. I hope you and Lee can at least 
postpone any starting of the northern Indians. Crazy 
Horse has worked Touch-the-Clouds around to his way 
of thinking. Perhaps after he gets cooled off, and 
‘Spot’ (Spotted Tail) and the rest can get at him, he 
will change; but it certainly shows that his reformation 
is not very deep.’ 


“The above clearly shows that a breach had sud- 
denly occurred, and the resulting events show how even 
the most careful man may be misled as to the real in- 
tent of Indians, and that, too, through an interpreter, 
however honest. 


“Next day official word came from Red Cloud that 
the northern Indians were to be surrounded, and asking 
that the same thing be done at our agency. 


“That Touch-the-Clouds had agreed to go north with 
Crazy Horse and fight the whites, surprised us very 
much, for he had ever acted honorably, and as far 
right as we could expect, Major Burke directed that as 
soon as Touch-the-Clouds and High Bear returned from 
Red Cloud Agency, they be sent to the post. They at 
once came up, without excitement or concern, and many 
—in fact, all cireumstances—showed nothing wrong. We 
went to Major Burke’s house. There were present, 
Major Burke and several other officers. . Of the in- 
terpreters, Louis Bordeau and Charlie Tackett, (two 
of the most competent interpreters in the Sioux na- 
tion), besides Frank Grouard, General Crook’s famous 
guide, and the well known old Mexican scout and in- 
terpreter, Joe Merivale. Of Brule loyal Indicn chiefs, 
Spo‘ted Tail, Swift Bear, Two Strike and White Thun- 
der; of northern chiefs, Touch-the-Clouds, Red Bear and 
High Bear. 


“We asked Touch-the-Clouds to repeat what he said, 
and explain what he meant, at Red Cloud the day be- 
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fore. Louis Bordeau interpreted, and the other in- 
terpreters were cautioned to follow every word. 


Indian Interpreters Disagree. 


“It soon became evident that Frank Grouard had 
(through honest mistake, no doubt) misinterpreted 
Touch-the-Clouds, (perhaps Crazy Horse, too) Bordeau 
and Grouard were soon engaged in in a wordy dispute, 
and Touch-the-Clouds, apparently for the first time, com- 
prehending how Frank Grouard had misinterpreted him 
at Red Cloud, told Grouard, with earnest indignation, 
that ‘he lied;’ that he had never said he was going to 
fight the whites, but that he had told ‘White Hat’ 
(Clark) that when he came here he was promised ab- 
solute peace, but that the Great Father, General Crook 
and others, had deceived him, and now wanted him and 
his people to go on the warpath—a thing which he 
violently condemned as a breach of promise; that at 
first it was to give up his gun, and he did it; then it 
was to enlist as a scout to keep peace and order at the 
agency, and he did that; then he was asked to throw 
away the buffalo hunt, and he did that, too; then, like 
a horse with a bit in its mouth, his head was turned 
toward Washington, and he looked that way. Now, 
the Great Father, the ‘Gray Fox’ (Crook) and ‘White 
Hat’ (Clark) put blood on their faces and turned them 
to war; that he and Crazy Horse had been deceived and 
lied to; but now they would do as ‘White Hat’ said, and 
war it should be! They would all go north to fight, 
and when they met the Nez Perces (meaning they would 
conquer them) all would soon be peace.’ 


“In this way, Touch-the-Clouds repeated and ex- 
plained all that he and Crazy Horse had said, and added 
that Grouard had given it a meaning they did not in- 
tend. Naturally, Grouard disliked to admit the correct- 
ness of Touch-the-Clouds’ statement as interpreted by 
Bordeau; but in answer to a question as to whether he 
now believed Touch-the-Clouds meant to go north to 
renew hostilities against the whites, he responded in the 
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negative, saying: ‘I don’t believe he intends doing so 
NOW.’ 


“It is believed this whole trouble originated in ask- 
ing these northern Indians to go and fight the Nez 
Perces—something they could not understand. Clark, 
however, acted on Grouard’s interpretation, and addi- 
tional troops were sent for to come to Red Cloud, aug- 
menting the force to probably 700 cavalry or over, and 
infantry, with the addition of about 300 Indian allies, 
making a total of not less than one thousand well- 
armed men. We had, at Spotted Tail, a garrison of 
about ninety men, which of itself would have been 
powerless to protect the agency and post in the event 
of an Indian outbreak where there were 6000 Indians. 
But Spotted Tail, with his faithful Brules, was a tower 
of strength on our side. 


“To avoid a crisis or an outbreak at Spotted Tail 
Agency, on the 2d of September I proceeded to the post 


at Red Cloud and found that General Crook had ar- 
rived, and events of great importance were at hand. 
Clark had suddenly lost all confidence in Crazy Horse, 
including Touch-the-Clouds and all our Indians belong- 
ing to the northern bands. 


Genera! Lee Insists Spotted Tail Indians Loyal. 


“T at once saw Generals Crook and Bradley, and told 
them that there was some mi.‘ake; that ALL the In- 
dians at Spotted Tail Agency were quiet, and had no 
intention of going north on the warpath. I was di- 
rected to see Clark and tell him all about it, which I 
did, but he seemed POSITIVE that there was no mis- 
take. I tried to explain the dispute at Spotted Tail as 
to the meaning of what was said about going to war. 
I repeated all that had occurred at the interview with 
Touch-the-Clouds—all that Touch-the-Clouds said, with 
Frank Grouard’s apparent discomfiture as to the mistake 
which the interpreters said he made, and his partial ad- 
mission to that effect, as stated above. 
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“In the course of the discussion—which was by no 
means tame—I said I would guarantee that no Indian 
from Spotted Tail Agency would go north, at which 
Clark smiled incredulously. I reiterated that there was 
certainly a mistake as to Touch-the-Clouds. 


“T finally succeeded in getting myself listened to, 
and was greatly relieved when General Crook and Gen- 
eral Bradley said they were glad I had come. General 
Crook said: ‘Mr. Lee, I don’t want to make a mistake, 
for it would, to the Indians, be the basest treachery to 
make a mistake in this matter.’ 


“Having accomplished enough to secure peace at 
Spotted Tail, I felt easy. One strong and conclusive fact 
was that the remnant of what was once Lame Deer’s 
hostile band, was coming in to our agency and giving 
up some horses and a considerable number of arms, 
which would not be the case had our Indians any in- 
tention of going out; but it still seemed the intention 
of Clark to have something done to Crazy Horse and his 
band. Just what, I did not then know. 


“On September 3d, four troops of cavalry came in 
from Laramie. I heard other troops were approaching 
from different points, and it was evident that something 
startling was likely to happen before long. 


“On the afternoon of that day, I was told confi- 
dentially that Crazy Horse’s camp would be surrounded 
next morning. I asked if word had been sent to Major 
Burke at Spotted Tail Agency of the intended surround, 
and was told ‘No, that had not been done.’ I urged 
that it was vital that he should know it beforehand, so 
as to prevent a stampede from there; that an Indian 
courier from the Indians would probably get there first, 
with exaggerated accounts of the fighting; that wild 
excitement would follow, and all the work of the year 
might be undone. Without my knowledge, Chief Spotted 
Tail had been sent for by the authorities at Camp Robin- 
son, and was then at Red Cloud, and it was urged by 
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me that he should be sent back to aid in controlling 
matters at his Agency throughout the trouble. 


Night Drive from Red Cloud Agency. 


“Feeling it my duty to get back as soon as possible, 
I obtained General Bradley’s permission to start after 
midnight. On the morning of the 4th we started at 3 
o’clock, well armed, for what some thought might be a 
perilous journey, but which proved to be perfectly safe, 
as I had believed. 


“I must not forget to say that the last words I said 
to Clark before leaving were: ‘Don’t let Crazy Horse 
get away; he might come to Spotted Tail Agency.’ Clark 
replied, with a trace of sarcasm, ‘Lee, don’t you worry 
about that! Crazy Horse can’t make a move without 
my knowing it, and I can have him whenever I want 
him. I'll send you the news of our success in writing 
by a good courier.’ This was not idle talk, for Clark 
had detectives with ears quick to catch each word that 
might fall from Crazy Horse’s lips, and eyes keen to 
note his every movement. 


“Spotted Tail and I reached the agency about 10 a. 
m., and found everything quiet, and Major Burke busily 
engaged in counting the remnants of the hostiles, who 
had just arrived from the north to surrender. 


“We soon called the chiefs together and told them 
that probably some trouble might occur at Red Cloud, 
but it must not affect them, and for all to remain per- 
fectly quiet and have no fear. We then had only to 
wait. 


“Imagine if you can being compelled to sit down 
over a powder magaine, with sparks flying around, and 
wondering just how long it, would be until the blow-up 
came! We felt certain an explosion would occur, but 
were uncertain as to what harm it might do. 
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“Well, we had not long to wait! 


“About 4 p. m. an Indian courier arrived in the 
northern camp—not to us! His quivering horse was 
white with foam, and he brought the startling news 
that ‘their friends were fighting at Red Cloud, and that 
the troops were coming to Spotted Tail Agency! 


Crazy Horse Escapes to Spotted Tail Indian Camp. 


“The old scout, Joe Merivale, well known and re- 
spected by the northern Indians, had been sent to their 
camp, with some reliable agency chiefs, to meet just 
this emergency and allay excitement. By dint of hard 
effort they were succeeding fairly well, when Black 
Crow came to us and said, ‘Crazy Horse is in the north- 
ern camp!’ 


“This came like a clap of thunder from a clear 
sky! Could it be possible that the one Indian of all 
others to be secured, had made his escape and come to 
our agency? 


“The arrival of the Indian courier from the Red 
Cloud Indians had produced intense excitement; but 
when he was soon followed by Crazy Horse, there was 
a wild scene which defies description! The bold warrior, 
the venerated hero of the braves, who had often led 
them to victory, was in the midst of his devoted 
friends, and to them he was a hunted victim of rank 
injustice and cruel persecution! 


“All the three hundred or more tepees in that camp 
came down with magic swiftness, and had it not been 
for White Thunder and other loyal Brules, a stampede 
would have resulted at once; merciless slaughter of 
unsuspecting and innocent whites on the line of flight 
would probably have followed, and another Indian war 
inaugurated. 


“The ‘reliables’ surrounded and harrangued the camp 
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and restored some degree of quiet. Word was sent to 
the Indians under Touch-the-Clouds to bring Crazy 
Horse to the post. Major Burke, Dr. Koerper and my- 
self, with an interpreter, Louis Bordeau, started for the 
northern camp, about three miles from the post, When 
half way out, we met over 300 armed Indians, in good 
line of battle, not so much guarding as escorting Crazy 
Horse in the direction of the post. 


Crazy Horse Brought Into Camp Sheridan. 


“There were war bonnets and war shirts in pro- 
fusion, and had it not been for a score or more of the 
‘reliables’ intermingled with the three hundred, we might 
have had serious trouble. Touch-the-Clouds was on one 
side of the great warrior (Crazy Horse) and the brave, 
handsome White Thunder on the other, with the desper- 
ate Black Crow just in the rear. Just here I would 
say that White Thunder and Black Crow had deter- 
mined to shoot Crazy Horse, should he make a break. 


“We took Crazy Horse to the post—or perhaps I 
would better say that he and his three hundred friends 
were taking US there. Just as we reached the little 
parade ground of Camp Sheridan, Spotted Tail (the able 
planner that he was) arrived from another direction 
with not less than three hundred of his trusted Brules, 
all armed with good breech-loaders, principally Win- 
chesters. This number, with more who joined soon 
after, gave good solid backing, and with our ninety 
soldiers at quarters, ready to aid at a moment’s notice, 
turned the scales and kept it safely in our favor. 


“As if by intuition, these forces of Indians formed 
on either side of the walk, leaving a small space six 
by eight in the center. It was a wild scene, and had 
the spectacle been for display or for a moving picture, 
it would have been grand beyond comparison; but as 
it meant most serious business, and was fraught with 
great danger, every nerve was under the severest strain. 
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“For once, Crazy Horse realized that his prestige 
had forsaken him; for once he was in the presence of 
one whose mastery he dare not then and there dispute. 
Spotted Tail, the coolest man of all the assembled hun- 
dreds, in his plain Indian garb, without any insignia of 
chieftanship, stepped into the arena, and in a few words, 
delivered in a clear, ringing voice, with dignity and elo- 
quence, addressed Crazy Horse, who was almost within 
reach. Said he: 


Spotted Tail Speaks for Peace. 


“*We never have trouble here! The sky is clear; 
the air is still and free from dust. You have come 
here, and you must listen to me and my people! I am 
chief here! We keep the peace! We, the Brules, do 
this! They obey ME! Every Indian who comes here, 
must obey me! You say you want to come to this 
Agency to live peaceakly. If you stay here, you must 
listen to me! That is all!’ 


“It is hard to justly render an Indian speech, es- 
pecially on such an occasion. But had you heard its 
telling points and pauses, emphasized and punctuated 
by the click of loaded rifles, you would have thought it 
one of the most effective speeches ever delivered, Its 
conclusion was greeted with four hundred vociferous 
‘HOWS!’ One frenzied northern Indian, believing his 
friend Crazy Horse was to be harmed, wanted to sac- 
rifice himself in his place. He caught hold of Major 
surke’s arm and excitedly exclaimed: 


“Crazy Horse is brave, but he feels too weak to die 
today. Kill me! Kill me?!’ 


“The Brule guns were loaded, and had a shot been 
fired, serious trouble would have begun. 


“After a few more words, and as night was coming 
on, the crowds dispersed, and we got Crazy Horse into 
Major Burke’s office to have a talk. He seemed like a 
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frightened, trembling wild animal brought to bay, hop- 
ing for confidence one moment and fearing treachery 
the next. He had been under a severe strain all day, 
and it plainly showed. 


“Before proceeding with what was the last talk, or 
council let me go back a little: 


“Soon after we heard that Crazy Horse had reached 
our agency, a courier arrived from Red Cloud with the 
following message from Clark: 


“‘DEAR LEE: There has been no fight; Crazy 
Horse’s band is just going into camp, and will give up 
their guns without trouble, in all probability. Crazy 
Horse has skipped out for your place. Have sent after 
him. Should he reach your agency have ‘Spot’ arrest 
him, and I will give any Indian who does this, $200.’ 


“Soon after, a squad of fifteen or twenty Indian 
scouts arrived from Red Cloud, having been sent after 
Crazy Horse to arrest him and bring him back. It was 
understood then, and afterward known to be a fact, 
that they overtook Crazy Horse as he was riding alone 
quite leisurely with his sick wife, and when they asked 
him to go back with them, the prestige of his name 
and warlike deeds overawed them, when he said: “I 
am Crazy Horse! Don’t touch me! I’m not running 
away!’ 


“At our talk in Major Burke's office, Crazy Horse 
seemed to realize his helplessness. We assured him we 
had no reason to do him any hurt; and he promised, 
almost at the outset, to go with me next day to Camp 
Robinson. 


“The best solution to the problem was to get Crazy 
Horse back to Red Cloud safely and quietly; let him 
make his talk there with the authorities, who could 
decide what should be done as to granting or refusing 
his desire for transfer to our agency. He said he 
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wanted to get away from trouble; that he had brought 
his sick wife to be treated, and came for that purpose 
only, I told him I would remember what he said, and 
repeat his words to the authorities at Camp Robinson. 
Several of the chiefs were held responsible tor his safe- 
keeping during the night, and his reporting to Major 
Burke next morning at 9 o’clock. 


Crazy Horse Returns to Red Cloud Under Guard. 


“Crazy Horse reported at the appointed time next 
morning, and said he had changed his mind about going 
back to Red Cloud, giving as his reason that he ‘was 
afraid something would happen.’ He asked us to go 
down without him, and fix up the matter for him and 
his people. We assured him we had no thought of 
harming him in any way; that he owed it to his people 
at Red Cloud to return, and we insisted on his return- 
ing peaceably and quietly. To this he finally agreed 
upon the following conditions, (which under the circum- 
stances Major Burke and I felt we could make): 


“First: that neither Crazy Horse nor myself should 
take arms; second, that I would state to the soldier 
chief at Red Cloud all that had occurred at Spotted 
Tail Agency, and that if Crazy Horse made a statement 
of facts, I would say to the soldier chief that Major 
Burke, Spotted Tail and I were willing to receive him 
by transfer from Red Cloud if the District Commander 
so authorized; that Crazy Horse might state what had 
occurred—how he had been misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted; that he wented peace and quiet, and did not 
want any trouble whatever. 


“We made Crazy Horse no promise that he would be 
transferred from Red Cloud to Spotted Tail Agency, be- 
cause we knew (and he knew) that such matters could 
only be settled by higher authority. 


“Crazy Horse asked to ride horseback, which request 
was granted. We started from the northern camp on 
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the morning of September 5th. In the ambulance with 
me were Louis Bordeau the interpreter, Black Crow and 
Swift Bear, two reliable. agency chiefs, and High Bear 
and Touch-the-Clouds, Crazy Horse’s friends. By con- 
sent, seven northern Indians, friends of Crazy Horse, 
went along in the interests of fair play, but Good 
Voice, Horned Antelope and a few other ‘reliables’ rode 
with Crazy Horse to take care of him and prevent his 
escape. 


“When about fifteen miles out, small parties of 
Spotted Tail’s soldiers began to arrive, and when half 
way out (about twenty miles) I had over forty re- 
liable Indian soldiers. Crazy Horse then realized that 
he was practically a prisoner. 


Crazy Horse Dashes Ahead of the Guard. 


“At one time Crazy Horse dashed ahead and disap- 
peared for a moment over the brow of a hill, one hun- 
dred yards away. It was there he probably obtained 
the knife from an Indian family who were stamped- 
ing to Spotted Tail, He was soon overhauled, and 
said he went ahead only to water his horse. He was 
then directed to ride immediately in the rear of my 
ambulance, and he saw at once he was closely guarded. 
He seemed nervous and bewildered, and his serious ex- 
pression seemed to show he was doubtful of the out- 
come. I tried to reassure his friends by telling them 
that I would do exactly as I had promised in presenting 
his case. 


“When within fifteen miles of Red Cloud I sent a 
note to Clark by a swift Indian courier, asking whether 
I should take Crazy Horse to the post or to the agency. 
I also stated briefly and explicitly that we had to use 
tact and discretion in securing Crazy Horse without 
precipitating serious trouble, and that we had promised 
him that he might state his case, and wished, when we 
reached Red Cloud, that arrangements be made accord- 


ingly. 
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“When within four miles of Red Cloud, I received 
this answer: 


“DEAR LEE: General Bradley wishes you to drive 
direct to his office with Crazy Horse. Yours, CLARK.’ 


“T had built the post, and knew that the Command- 
ing Officer’s office was next to the guardhouse. This 
brief note being silent as to the important part of my 
request, signified to my mind that Crazy Horse was to 
be put in the guardhouse; but I still hoped that he 
would be allowed to say a few words in his own behalf. 


“We proceeded to the post, my Indians on either 
side of the ambulance, with guns ready for instant 
use, and Crazy Horse in the center. Upon arriving at 
the Commanding Officer’s office, I was met by the 
Adjutant, who informed me that the general directed 
that Crazy Horse be turned over to the officer of the 
day. I said, ‘No, not yet,’ and asked if Crazy Horse 
could say a few words to the Commanding Officer be- 
fore this was done. I was referred to the general. 


General Bradley Orders Crazy Horse to Jail. 


“T had Crazy Horse dismount, go to the office and sit 
down, and Swift Bear, Touch-the-Clouds, High Bear, 
Black Crow and Good Voice went with him. I stationed 
an Indian soldier at the door, with orders to admit no 
one while I was away. 


“IT then went to the general’s quarters, some two 
hundred yards distant, and in earnest and respectful 
language, preferred my request. He informed me in 
doubtful terms that ‘‘twas no use; the orders were 
peremptory; that he could not change them; General 
Crook himself could not change them, and nothing fur- 
ther need be said, and the sooner Crazy Horse was 
turned over, the better.’ 
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“T tried to explain what had been done; just what 
had been said in securing Crazy Horse, to all of which 
the general said: 


“It’s too late to have any talk.’ 
“T replied, ‘Can he be heard in the morning?’ 


“The general looked at me steadily for a moment, 
but did not answer. “I was again ordered to deliver 
Crazy Horse to the officer of the day, and instructed 
to ‘tell him to go with the officer of the day, and not 
a hair of his head should be harmed.’ 


“General Bradley was every inch a soldier. An order 
to him was law and gospel, and met with prompt, un- 
deviating obedience, and woe betide the one who dared 
question, evade or fail to obey his orders! I knew the 
general too well to attempt to prolong the interview. 
I felt that as it must be done, ‘twere well ‘twere done 
quickly,’ yet, as I retraced my steps to the office, I 
had a glimmering hope that on the morrow Crazy 
Horse might be heard. 


“T told Crazy Horse, ‘the night was coming on, and 
the soldier chief said it was too late for a talk; that 
he had said to go with the officer of the day and he 
would be taken care of, and not a hair on his head should 
be harmed.’ 


“At the conclusion of my message the chiefs uttered 
a joyous ‘HOW!’ Crazy Horse’s face lighted up hope- 
fully as he stepped across the room to the door and 
took the officer of the day, Captain Kennington, warm- 
ly by the hand. MY duty, my MILITARY duty, was 
done, but I took Touch-the-Clouds and High Bear, Crazy 
Horse’s friends, to one side, to explain to them as best 
I could the situation of affairs, and how it was that I 
was entirely subject to higher authority there. 
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Crazy Horse Fights for Freedom. 


“Crazy Horse willingly went along with Captain Ken- 
nington closely followed by two soldiers of the guard, 
with side arms, straight to the guardhouse, and into 
the main door. When he reached the prison room he 
saw the dungeon cells, the small grated window and some 
prisoners in irons, it was said. Across the puzzled 
brain of this great Indian leader, whose life had al- 
ways been as free as the wind, there no doubt flitted the 
terrible thought of prison chains and ignominous death, 
To his mind, he was, then and there, at last brought 
face to face with what the white man had in store for 
him! 


“No doubt feeling that he was abandoned by his 
friends, alone in his extremity, and surrounded by a 
score or more of his armed enemies, he sprang, with 
the desperation of an infuriated tiger, into the main 
guard room, and drawing from his clothing a long, 
glittering knife, attempted to plunge it into Captain 
Kennington, but the captain’s drawn sword prevented 
this. He then sprang outside, striking right and left 
among the guard, and struggling to make his way to 
where his friends were. 


“At this juncture, Little Big Man, erstwhile friend 
and warrior comrade of Crazy Horse, appeared on the 
scene. He seized Crazy Horse by the arm and at- 
tempted to force him to the ground. The great chief, 
even in his frenzy, was too magnanimous to try to 
seriously wound Little Big Man, but merely cut his 
arm to free himself from his unwelcome, if not treach- 
erous, grasp. He then tried to kill a soldier of the 
guard who blocked his way. 


Crazy Horse Mortally Wounded. 


“Swift Bear, Black Crow and Fast Thunder (loyal 
Brules) caught him, and in the struggle Captain Ken- 
ington called out, ‘Kill him! Kill him!’ and just then 
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Chief Little Big Man, friend of Crazy Horse. 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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an infantry soldier of the guard made a successful 
lunge, and Crazy Horse fell, mortally wounded, with a 
deep bayonet thrust in his right side. 


“The friendly Indians prevented Crazy Horse’s 
friends from firing upon the guard. All the Indians 
were taken by surprise, and upon the pressing appeal 
and earnest demand of his friends, Crazy Horse was 
carried into the office whence he had come. 


“Confusion followed! Troops turned out and pan- 
demonium seemed to have broken loose in the populous 
Indian camp. Even the friendlies, though they disliked 
Crazy Horse, were not pleased with the result, and there 
was not much that could then be explained to their 
satisfaction. 


“Crazy Horse’s uncle at once sought revenge, but 
two friendlies caught him and led him away. Touch- 
the-Clouds asked permission to take Crazy Horse to 
an Indian lodge and let him die there, but it was re- 
fused. He then asked to remain in the office with him, 
and that was granted on condition that he give up his 
gun. I recall his remarkable reply: ‘You may not 
trust me, but I will trust you. You can take my gun!’ 


“T think Crazy Horse’s old father and mother were 
also allowed to remain with him. About 10 p. m. 
Touch-the-Clouds sent word that Crazy Horse wished 
to see me before he died. I went to the office. Crazy 
Horse was lying on the floor, as he desired. He took 
my proffered hand and said, between his dying moans: 


“*My friend, I don’t blame you for this. Had I 
listened to you this trouble would not have happened 
to me.’ 


Death of the Great Chief. 
“He died about midnight, and thus passed away the 
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“After his death I was informed (and the statement 
is, I believe, in the official reports) that he had threat- 
ened to kill General Crook, should the general scold him 
or speak roughly to him at a proposed council to be 
held at Crazy Horse’s camp, some days prior to this 
trouble. General Crook was on his way in an ambu- 
lance to the camp, without escort, for a talk, when one 
of the scouts, or someone who was watching Crazy 
Horse, met the general with news of the impending 
danger, and the general returned to the post without 
meeting Crazy Horse. This may have been all true, 
but whether it was an idle threat, announced in a spirit 
of bravado, or if made and meant, he would have 
sought an excuse to carry it into execution, can never 
be known. 


“A field officer of cavalry, then a captain of the 
Third Cavalry, has since informed me that his troop 
was detailed to take Crazy Horse from the guardhouse 
that night at midnight and push on rapidly to the 
railroad, and from there he was to be sent a prisoner 
to the Dry Tortugas, Florida. Manifestly this was 
the mandatory order which General Bradley had re- 
ceived from higher authority, and of course he could 
neither suspend or modify it in any way. 


“When Crazy Horse died, Touch-the-Clouds shook 
hands with all present, this signifying that he had no 
bad heart toward anyone. 


A Pathetic Funeral Procession. 


“Crazy Horse’s aged father made some pathetic 
remarks as to the life and character of his son. He 
asked that he might take the body away and give it 
an Indian burial, and consent was given. The offer of 
an ambulance was declined, and at daylight, September 
6, 1877, the gray, bareheaded, wailing, wretched old 
father and mother followed on foot, out of the post, 
the travois on which was lashed the body of their only 
son and protector. Their pitiable condition appealed to 
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the sympathy of everyone, and as they passed Major 
Burrows’ quarters they were kindly offered something 
to eat, which they accepted with apparent gratitude, and 
then resumed their mournful journey. 


“With respect to Crazy Horse, I neither eulogize nor 
condemn. It may be said that he was an intractable 
Indian chieftain—a bitter hater of the pale-faces, in- 
sensible to fear in battle and intensely fanatical in his 
religious devotions from the Indian’s standpoint. I have 
merely stated the facts as they occurred mainly under 
my own observation, or as told me by reliable eye 
witnesses. 


“There is no Indian journalist, author or reporter 
to present the chief’s side of the story of his tragic 
fate. With the lapse of time, his name and fame may 
linger for awhile in the traditions of his tribe, and 
then fade away forever. History will make but little 
record of him, save to note a point perhaps in the on- 
ward march of our “Christian civilization” (?) 


“While I would gladly banish the remembrance of 
some things affecting me in this tragedy of long ago, 
yet, not for one instant would I utter aught of censure 
or reproach for mistakes which might have been made 
in the trying ordeal. Some of the prominent actors 
now sleep in honored graves. Let their errors—if they 
made them—be forgotten, and recall only the great 
work which they accomplished in solving the crucial 
problems of those perilous times. 


The Grave of .Crazy Horse. 


“Crazy Horse is forever at peace! He sleeps in an 
obscure and lonely grave on the cliffs of Wounded Knee 
Creek where it may be that his hovering spirit, in the 
closing days of 1890 (the practical extermination of 
Big Foot’s following) caught once more the sound of 
the white man’s guns that sent to bloody graves in 
indiscriminate slaughter, men, women and children of 
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a kindred band, imbued with the same fanaticism and 
contempt of death which had characterized his stormy 
life and marked his untimely end.” 


Teeming with thrilling interest are letters from Mrs. 
Lucy W. Lee, the widow of General Jesse Lee, who 
now resides in Washington, D. C., relative to her own 
recollections and remembrances of the murder of Chief 
Crazy Horse. Under date of November, 1928, and 
February, 1929, she writes as follows: 


Recollections of Mrs. Gen. Lee. 


“When I think, and remember, all the deceit, lies 
and mistreatment of the Indians at the hands of the 
whites, it fairly makes my blood boil—as it did the 
General. The treatment they received makes a black 
page in the U. S. history. 


“T was at Fort Robinson at the time of the murder 
of Chief Crazy Horse, and saw and heard much of the 
trouble. The father and mother of Crazy Horse took 
his body to the Spotted Tail Agency and buried it on 
the bank of White River, just opposite our quarters 
at Fort Sheridan. 


“On the third day of the burial, my general came 
home and said, ‘That old father and mother have been 
beside the grave constantly, night and day, all alone. 
I am going over there to see what I can do.’ 


“Many—even Indians—protested his going, but go 
he would, and go he did. He was soon back and said, 
‘Those poor souls have had nothing to eat all these 
days; can you fix up something for them?’ 


“While he went for his carpenter and some lumber 
to fence in the body, so it would not be disturbed by 
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wolves, I filled a basket with good food and a bottle 
of hot coffee, and again the general went, and he 
stayed until the fence was made secure, and then he 
took the aged parents of Crazy Horse to the agency 
and made a place for them. They were most touch- 
ingly grateful, and spoke of the white man, the first 
to come to their relief. 


“When the Indians moved to the Missouri River, 
they (the parents) went along, and my general took 
watchful care of them as long as he remained at the 
agency, It may be they moved Crazy Horse’s body 
along with them, but I doubt it because of the many 
little things I can remember. 


“When I am asked about my most thrilling exper- 
ience in the army, my thoughts at once revert to the 
Crazy Horse episode. I can never forget my general’s 
grief over the result of it all; and I am glad that, 
despite the protests of our friends, he went to the 
Adjutant’s office and saw the dying man who had asked 


for him. 


“When the request came, he looked at me and said, 
‘shall I?’ and I nodded, ‘Yes.’ Our host, Major Bur- 
roughs, reproved me, saying, ‘He may never come 
back,’ to which I replied, ‘He is surrounded by friends.’ 


“It was a harrowing day, and the next day was 
equally so, and fraught with much danger. The gen- 
eral felt that he must hasten to his own agency, know- 
ing that his Indians would hear all about this tragedy, be- 
come alarmed, and some of the bands might stampede. 


Perilous Trip to Spotted Tail Agency. 


“So we left Robinson early next morning. General 
Crook had left word that I was not to go, but my 
general insisted I go, saying he would feel very worried 
in leaving me there in all that seething excitement. He 
told General Bradley that if we ran into danger we 
would die together. 


ra 
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“We left with the protection of 20 Indian soldiers, 
and he said to them, ‘I am leaving our lives in your 
care to get us safely to Camp Sheridan.’ They had one 
of their number go ahead to spy out the land, knowing 
the country was full of fleeing Indians of Crazy Horse’s 
band. 


“I saw this advance guard suddenly halt, take a 
look around and then hurriedly join us. Instantly our 
soldiers loaded their guns and closed in around our 
ambulance. 


“Before starting, we had decided that should we be 
attacked, and not able to defend ourselves, I was to 
shoot myself, and my general to shoot daughter and 
himself, He examined my pistol and his own, and 
with them in our hands for instant use, we waited for 
what was ahead of us. 


“We reached the top of a hill we were climbing, and 
in the distance we saw a group of Indians. My general 
said, ‘Keep steady, and shoot to kill!’ As we drew 
nearer, I exclaimed, ‘Oh, they are our Indians. I see 
Johnny Bordeau’s gay saddle bianket!’ At the same 
moment our guard recognized it. I won’t lengthen 
this tale, but I want you to know that the women of 
that time were ecual to all emergencies.” 


Dr. McGillicuddy’s Story of Crazy Horse. 


The surgeon who attended the dying Crazy Horse 
in the Adjutant’s office at Camp Robinson that fateful 
September day in 1877, was Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, 
now residing at Berkeley, California. He thoroughly 
understood the Indian character, having been in charge 
of Red Cloud Agency. Dr. McGillycuddy’s own recol- 
lections of the killing of Chief Crazy Horse, given in 
correspondence with the author, follow: 


“There appears to be a reluctance on the part of 
Indians, whites and half-breeds to go into the matter— 
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a sort of a desire to ‘pass the buck’ in fixing the 
responsibility for the killing. 


“Nearly all the chief actors in that tragedy—for 
tragedy it was—are now dead, possibly excepting myself. 


“At the time, and ever since, I held that the arrest 
and killing of the chief was unnecessary, uncalled for 
and inexcusable. It was the result of jealousy, treach- 
ery and fear, and placing too much weight or reliance 
on reports that Crazy Horse was again contemplating 
joining Sitting Bull, still in British territory, there be- 
ing a manufactured propaganda to that effect. 


“T became a close friend of Crazy Horse after his 
surrender at Fort Robinson in the spring of 1877, by 
reason of the fact that it became part of my duty, as 
assistant post surgeon, to look after such Indians, 
friendly or hostile, as required medical attention, and 
his wife, who was afflicted with tuberculosis, came 
under my care; hence, I was in the hostile camp, five 
miles from the post, every few days. 


“T was detailed as medical officer to accompany the 
detachment of troops sent out to make the arrest at 
daylight a few days before his death; but when we 
arrived at the site of the village, it was gone and the 
Indians had scattered. 


“On the day General Crook was holding the council 
in the hostile camp, I was on my way, mounted, to 
that camp on a routine visit, and was intercepted half 
way there by the general’s ambulance coming hurriedly 
from the camp, and was ordered back to the post by 
him, on the grounds that there had been ‘trouble’ in 
the council, and it would not be safe for me to enter 
the council. 


An Interpreter’s Blunder. 
“That night, about 8 o’clock, a reliable check in- 
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terpreter, called at my quarters and advised me as 
follows: 


“*That damned Grouard made a mistake on pur- 
pose today in the council in interpreting. I was there, 
and what Crazy Horse said, when the general asked 
him to go north and help round up the Nez Perces, 
was, ‘We are tired of war; we came in for peace, but 
now that the Great Father asks our help, we will go 
north and fight until there is not a Nez Perce left. 


“Grouard interpreted, ‘We will go north and fight 
until not a white man is left!’ 


“Frank Grouard was afraid of Crazy Horse and the 
northern hostiles, for he had been raised by them, and 
then deserted them and joined our troops under Crook 
in the spring of 1876, and he had a reason for wanting 
to get rid of Crazy Horse. 


“IT talked the matter over with the general later in 
the evening but he was fixed in his opinion that Crazy 
Horse again intended going on the warpath. 


“The day Crazy Horse was brought in a prisoner, 
from the Spotted Tail Agency, 43 miles east, I was 
ordered to ‘keep within close touch, should there be 
trouble,’ hence, was in front of the Adjutant’s office on 
the arrival of the chief, and he recognized me as usual. 
I saw him enter the guard room next door, a prisoner, 
out of which he sprang without delay, with a drawn 
knife, to regain his freedom, and was standing forty 
feet from him when one of the guard, a private of the 
Ninth Infantry, lunged his bayonet into the chief’s 
abdomen, and he fell to the ground. 


“Wedging my way through the circle of the guard, 
I decided that he was mortally wounded, and so advised 
Captain Kennington, officer of the day. 


“By that time, the Indians, friendly and hostile, 
were crowding in upon us by hundreds. Orderlies, in- 
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terpreters, officers and everyone else had disappeared, 
leaving Captain Kennington and myself, with the twenty 
guard, in possession of the field. 


Dr. McGillicuddy Intervenes for the Dying Chief. 


“Kennington, in the absence of contrary orders, en- 
deavored to put the dying chief in the guardhouse, and 
all the Indians objected, saying, ‘He was a great chief, 
and could not be put in prison.’ So matters came to 
a standstill. 


“T volunteered my services as an orderly, and crossed 
the parade ground to General Bradley’s office and ex- 
plained the situation, However, the general had evi- 
dently received his orders, for all I got out of him 
was, ‘Please give my compliments to the officer of the 
day, and he is to carry out his original orders, and put 
Crazy Horse in the guardhouse.’ 


“So I returned with the ‘compliments,’ and nervy 
old Kennington made another try. Then more strenu- 
ous objections and cocking of carbines began, and we 
were apparetly on the edge of an explosion; so an- 
other trip across the parade ground was incumbent 
on me. 


“T explained the latest developments to the general, 
with the suggestion that the Indians were becoming 
somewhat irritable, and that while there were one thou- 
sand men under arms at the post, and that they could 
possibly imprison Crazy Horse, there were ten thousand 
Indians around us, and it would mean death of a good 
many people, and knowing the Indians, I suggested that 
we effect a compromise and put Crazy Horse in the 
Adjutant’s office, where I could care for him until he 
died. 


“To this arrangement, the general reluctantly con- 
sented, and on my return to the guardhouse the Indians 
agreed to the decision, and carried him to the office 
themselves. 
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“It was then 5 p. m., and he died about 11:30 p. m. 
During the evening, and at his death, there were present 
Captain Kennington, officer of the day, Lieutenant Lem- 
ley, special officer of the guard, John Provost, inter- 
preter, Touch-the-Clouds, a relative of the mother of 
Crazy Horse, the old father of the chief, 80 years of 
age, and myself. 


“The old father made many remarks as time passed, 
and as I remember them, they were as follows: ‘We 
were not agency Indians; we preferred the buffalo to 
the white man’s beef, but the Gray Fox (Crook) kept 
sending his messengers to us in the north, saying come 
in, come in. Well, we came in, and now they have 
killed my boy; hard times have come upon us, but we 
were tired of fighting. Red Cloud was jealous of my 
boy. He was afraid the Gray Fox would make hin 
head chief; our enemies here at the agency were trying 
to force us away, so probably we would have been driven 
soon back to our hunting grounds in the north.’ 


“About 11:30 p. m., Crazy Horse made a last struggle 
and passed away. Chief Touch-the-Clouds crossed 
over to the body lying on the floor, drew the blanket 
over the face, and pointed to it with the remark, ‘That 
is the lodge of Crazy Horse.’ Then standing to his 
full height of seven feet, pointed upward with the re- 
mark, “The chief has gone above!’ 


Crazy Horse in Battle. 


“It was a tragic scene in that dimly-lighted room, 
an epic of our Indian history, and listening to the 
death wail from the neighboring camps brought back 
to me Crazy Horse’s rallying cry to his warriors as we 
heard it the previous year at the battle of the Rose- 
bud and at Slim Buttes—and as Custer heard it at the 
Little Big Horn: ‘It is a good day to fight;.a good day 
to die! Strong hearts, brave hearts, to the front! 
Weak hearts and cowards, to the rear!’ 
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“Crazy Horse, but 36 years of age at his death, did 
not have his equal as a warrior and leading chief. He 
was a free lance, independent, intolerant of control. 
He gave submissive allegiance to no man, white or 
Indian, and claimed his inalienable right as an Indian 
chief to wander at will over the hunting grounds of his 
people. He never registered or enrolled at any Indian 
agency. 


Red Cloud Rival of Crazy Horse. 


“His father was an Ogalala Sioux of Red Cloud’s 
band, while his mother was a Mni-ko-wo-ju of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux, with Touch-the-Clouds as chief. 


“Circumstances and conditions resulted in a strong 
friendship between us, and I became known among the 
northern, or hostile Sioux, as “Ta-sunko-witko-Kola’ or 
‘The friend of Crazy Horse,’ and that friendship, in the 
long years, gave me their support in offsetting the con- 
tinued opposition of the reactionary chief, Red Cloud, 
in my efforts to civilize and control the nine thousand 
Indians of the Pine Ridge or Red Cloud reservation 
of four thousand square miles of country. 


“Crazy Horse had the reputation among the whites 
and Indians generally of being a man of his word, and 
never breaking a promise; hence, it is my opinion that 
he had no intention of again going on the warpath and 
joining Sitting Bull, as charged at the time of ihs arrest. 


“A combination of treachery, jealousy and unreliable 
reports simply resulted in a ‘frame-up’ and he was 
railroaded to his death. 


“It was as well, however, for had the arrest been 
carried out successfully in imprisoning him in the 
guardhouse, he would have been sent through to the 
railroad that night, and thence to the Dry Tortugas as 
a prisoner for life. 
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“We had a close call that day while Crazy Horse 
was lying on the ground writhing in agony, for had a 
single shot been fired on either side, there would have 
been a killing unequalled in this history of our Indian 
troubles. We all felt it, and each side held back. 


“Crazy Horse was a mystic and was revered and 
feared by all. 


No Picture of Crazy Horse Exists. 


“I never obtained his picture. His invariable reply 
to my request was, ‘My friend, why should you wish 
to shorten my life by taking from me my shadow?’ 


“His complaint regarding the coming of the white 
man was, ‘We did not ask you white men to come here. 
The Great Spirit gave us this country as a home. You 
had yours. We did not interfere with you. The Great 
Spirit gave us plenty of land to live on and buffalo, 
deer, antelope and other game; but you have come here; 
you are taking my land from me; you are killing off 
our game, so it is hard for us to live. Now you tell 
us to work for a living, but the Great Spirit did not 
make us to work, but to live by hunting. You white 
men can work if you want to. We do not interfere 
with you, and again you say, why do you not become 
civilized? We do not want your civilization! We would 
live as our fathers did, and their fathers before them.’ ” 














Red Cloud, Sioux Fighting Chief, Diplomat and Orator. Photo 
about 1876. 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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Appendix 


By Addison E. Sheldon 
Super:ntendent Nebraska State Historical Society. 


Mr. Brininstool has made a genuine contribution to the his- 
tory of the Nebraska frontier in the foregoing account of the 
surrender and death of the Sioux Chief, Crazy Horse, at Fort 
Robinson in 1877. The story is complete in itself and the at- 
testation of Dr. McGillicuddy gives it an authority which could 
be given at this time by no other living man. 


Early in Chadron Days. 


It was my fortune to spend the years from 1888 to 1897 as 
editor of a country newspaper at Chadron, nearly midway be- 
tween Red Cloud Agency on White River and Spotted Tail 
Agency on Beaver Creek. The Sioux and the Cheyenne had 
been removed from these beautiful valleys to the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud reservations in South Dakota ten years before, 
but the old land marks and camping grounds, the old trails, the 
old traditions and many of the participants in the thrilling inci- 
dents of the Sioux Indian Wars still remained in the region. 
Among these were D. Y. Mears, who had acted with Tom Moore 
in charge of the pack-mule train which accompanied General 
Crook in the campaigns of 1876 and 1877. Mr. Mears was in 
the midst of the fight at Rosebud June 17, 1876, and has often 
told me the incidents of that campaign. Also there remained 
Mr. F. B. Carly, who was an early telegraph operator at Fort 
Robinson and knew most of the officers and scouts in those 
days. Nearly all the old time Indian scouts were frequently in 
Chadron during those years, including Baptiste Pourier (Big 
Bat) Baptiste Garnier (Little Bat) Ben Arnold and others. 


A regular annual feature of Chadron life in the years when 
I was editor there was the invitation to Chief Red Cloud at Pine 
Ridge (thirty-five miles distant) to bring over his band of In- 
dians and participate in the Fourth of July Celebration, make a 
speech (through an interpreter) to the frontier, accept unlimited 
roast beef and coffee at the hands of the celebration committee 
and return in triumph to his home at Pine Ridge. It fell to my 
lot to act as a member of the invitation committee to Chief Red 
Cloud during those years. 


The story of the killing of Crazy Horse was often told 
around the camp fires of those days by both Indians and white 
frontiersmen. Its ch features did not greatly differ from the 
account given in Mr. Brininstool’s narrative. It was the general 
belief that Chief Crazy Horse was killed by the bayonet of a 
soldier and not by an accident. It should be borne in mind that 
locking up in prison, for a wild free Indian of the plains, was 
an ignominy worse than death and Chief Crazy Horse made the 
natural choice in such case. 
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Early Years of Crazy Herse Little Known. 


It seems desirable to the editor of this magazine to supple- 
ment the vivid story as told by Mr. Brininstool with some brief 
additional information upon the life and characteristics of Chief 
Crazy Horse. The information is very brief and is given chiefly 
by those who fought him during his life time. The name of 
Crazy Horse first appears in the whiteman’s literature about the 
year 1875. He was a wild Indian. He kept away from contact 
with the white man. His name is not found among the Indians 
signing the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868 as are found the names 
of Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and Sitting Bull. But he had al- 
ready “made a name” for himself as a daring leader, when the 
final great field campaigns between the Indian and the white 
man for the great plains region opened in 1875. In that sum- 
mer General Crook from his military camp in the Black Hills 
sent a message by Louis Richard, a half breed, to the Crazy 
Horse and Sitting Bull bands of Indians asking them to come to 
Red Cloud Agency. Sitting Bull’s reply was this: ‘“‘Are you 
the Great God that made me, or was it the Great God that made 
me who sent you? If He asks me to come see Him I will core. 
But the big chief of the White man must come see me. I will 
not come to the reservation. I have no land to sell. There is 
plenty of game here for us. We have enough ammunition. We 
don’t want any Whiteman here.” Crazy Horse received the mes- 
sage and answered not a word. 


Gen, Crook Defeated by Crazy Horse. 


General George Crook was a distinguished soldier, a great 
commander and one of our most noted Indian fighters. He 
had all the resources of forty millions of people back of him. 
Early in the spring of 1876, with an army of 2,000 cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and Indian allies, he invaded the Crazy Horse 
domain. On March 17, 1876, he surprised one of the Indian 
villages and captured seven hundred ponies. He was pursued 
by Crazy Horse on his retreat and practically all the ponies 
recaptured. 


On June 17, 1876, General Crook’s army met Crazy Horse 
and his cavalry in a great field engagement on the Rosebud. 
General Crook lost fifty-one men killed and wounded and re- 
treated immediately after the battle, followed by Chief Crazy 
Horse and his Indians. Eight days later Crazy Horse and his 
Indians wiped out General Custer and command on the Little 
Big Horn. j 

From Major John G. Bourke’s book “On the Border With 
Crook” a few brief extracts are given showing the estimates of 
Crazy Horse by the officers who were conducting campaigns 
against him: 


Crazy Horse Plan for the Rosebud Battle: (p. 311) 


“The Sioux advanced boldly and in overwhelming force, 
covering the hills to the north, and seemingly confident that 
yur command would prove an easy prey. In one word, tk 
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battle of the Rosebud was a trap, and ‘Crazy Horse,’ the leader 
in command here, as at the Custer massacre a week later, was 
satisfied he was going to have everything his own way. He 
stated afterwards, when he had surrendered to General Crook at 
the agency, that he had ho less than six thousand five hundred 
men in the fight, and that the first attack was made with fifteen 
hundred, the others being concealed behind the bluffs and hills. 
His plan of battle was either to lead detachments in pursuit of 
his people, and turning quickly cut them to pieces in detail, or 
draw the whole of Crook’s forces down into the canon of the 
Rosebud, where escape would have been impossible, as it formed 
a veritable cul de sac, the vertical walls hemming in the sides, 
the front being closed by a dam and abatis of broken timber 
which gave a depth of ten feet of water and mud, the rear, 
of course, to be shut off by thousands of yelling, murderous 
Sioux and Cheyennes. That was the Sioux program as learned 
that day, or afterwards at the agencies from the surrendered 
hostiles in the spring of the following year.” 


Crazy Horse at Slim Buttes (p. 374). 


“The barking of stray puppies, the whining of children, the 
confused hum of the conversation going on among two thou- 
sand soldiers, officers, and packers confined within the narrow 
limits of the ravine, were augmented by the sharp crack of 
rifles and the whizzing of bullets, because ‘Crazy Horse,’ prompt 
in answering the summons of his distressed kinsmen, was now 
on the ground, and had drawn his lines around our position, 
wh'ch he hoped to take by assault, not dreaming that the 
original assailants had been re-enforced so heavily. It was a 
very pretty fight, what there was of it, because one could take 
his seat almost anywhere and see all that was going on from 
one end of the field to the other. ‘Crazy Horse’ moved his 
men up in fine style, but seemed to think better of the scheme 
after the cavalry gave him a volley from their carbines; the 
Sioux were not left in doubt long as to what they were to do, 
because the infantry battalions commanded by Burt and Daniel 
W. Burke got after them and raced them off the field, out of 
range.” 


“Crazy Horse” Surrender and Death (pp. 412-423): 


“On the 6th of May, 1877, shortly after meridian, ‘Crazy 
Horse’s’ band approached Red Cloud Agency, descending the 
hills in the following order: First, Lieutenant William P. Clark, 
with the agency Indians—that is, ‘Red Cloud’ and his Indian 
soldiers; next, ‘Crazy Horse,’ at the head of his warriors, hav- 
ing abreast of him ‘Little Big Man,’ ‘Little Hawk,’ ‘He Dog,’ 
‘Old Hawk,’ and ‘Bad Road.’ Stringing along behind, for a 
distance of nearly two miles, came the old men with the women 
and children, lodges, ponies, dogs, and other plunder. Lieutenant 
Clark had gone out early in the morning to a point seven or 
eight miles from the post to meet the incoming party. ‘Crazy 
Horse,’ upon learning who he was, remained silent, but was not 
at all ungracious or surly. He dismounted from his pony, sat 
down upon the ground, and said that then was the best time 
for smoking the pipe of peace. He then held out h’‘s left hand 
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General George Crook, Commander in Campaign Against 
Crazy Horse. 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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to Clark, telling him: ‘Cola (friend), I shake with this hand 
because my heart is on this side; I want this peace to last 
forever,’ The principal warriors were then presented, each shak- 
ing hands, ‘Crazy Horse’ had given his feather bonnet and all 
other regalia of the war-path to ‘Red Cloud,’ his brother-in-law, 
as he had no further use for them. ‘He Dog’ took off his own 
war bonnet and scalp shirt and put them upon Clark in sign 
of friendly good-will. The most perfect discipline was main- 
tained, and silence reigned from the head of the cavalcade to 
the farthest ‘travois.’ 


When the post was reached, the warriors began to intone 
a peace chant, in whose refrain the squaws and older children 
joined, and which lasted until a halt was ordered and the work 
of turning over ponies and surrendering arms began. An enu- 
meration disclosed the fact that ‘‘Crazy Horse” had with him not 
quite twenty-five hundred ponies, over three hundred warriors, 
one hundred and forty-six lodges, with an average of almost two 
families in each, and between eleven hundred and eleven hundred 
and fifty people all told, not counting the very considerable num- 
ber who were able to precede the main body, on account of 
having fatter and stronger ponies. 


Lieutenant Clark, in firm but quiet tones, informed the new 
arrivals that everything in the shape of a fire-arm must be 
given up, and to insure this being done he would wait until after 
the squaws had pitched their “tepis,” and then make the collec- 
tion in person. One hundred and seventeen fire-arms, principally 
cavalry carbines and Winchesters, were found and hauled away 
in a cart. “Crazy Horse” himself gave up three Winchesters, 
and “Little Hawk” two. By what seemed to be a curious coin- 
cidence “Little Hawk” wore pendent at his neck the silver medal 
given to h‘s father at the Peace Conference on the North Platte, 
in 1817 it bore the effigy of President Monroe. Some of the 
other chiefs, in surrendering, laid sticks down upon the ground, 
saying: ‘Cola, this is my gun, this little one is a p’stol, send to 
my lodge and get them.” Every one of these pledges was re- 
deemed by the owner. There was no disorder and no bad 
feeling, which was remarkable enough considering that so many 
of “Crazy Horse’s” band had never been on a reservation be- 
fore. Everything ran along as smooth as clock-work, such in- 
terpretation as was necessary being made by Frank Grouard and 
Billy Hunter; Clark, however, needed little help, as he could 
converse perfectly in the sign language. Just behind the knoll 
overlooking the flat upon which “Crazy Horse’s” village had 
been erected, every one of the Cheyenne warriors was in the 
saddle armed to the teeth, and ready to charge down upon Crazy 
Horse and settle their score with him, at the first sign of 
treachery. 


“Crazy Horse’s” warr‘ors were more completely disarmed 
than any other bands coming under my observation, not so much 
in the number of weapons as in the pattern and condition; to 
disarm Indians is always an unsatisfactory piece of business, so 
long as the cowboys and other lawless characters in the vicinity 
of the agencies are allowed to roam over the country, each one 
a traveling arsenal.” 
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“Crazy Horse” took his first supper at Red Cloud Agency 
with Frank Grouard, who had been his captive for a long time 
and had made his escape less than two years previously. Frank 
asked me to go over with him. When we approached the chief’s 
“tepi,” a couple of squaws were grinding coffee between two 
stones, and preparing something to eat. “Crazy Horse’ re- 
mained seated on the ground, but when Frank called his name 
in Dakota, “Tashunca-uitco,” at the same time adding a few 
words I did not understand, he looked up, arose, and gave me 
a hearty grasp of his hand. I saw before me a man who looked 
quite young, not over thirty years old, five feet eight inches 
high, lithe and sinewy, with a scar in the face. The expression 
of his countenance was one of quiet dignity, but morose, dogged, 
tenacious, and melancholy. He behaved with stolidity, like a man 
who realized he had to give in to Fate, but would do so as 
sullenly as possible. While talking to Frank, his countenance 
lit up with genuine pleasure, but to all others he was, at least 
in the first days of his coming upon the reservation, gloomy 
and reserved. All Indians gave him a high reputation for 
courage and generosity. In advancing upon an enemy, none of 
his warriors were allowed to pass him. He had made hundreds 
of friends by his charity towards the poor, as it was a point 
of honor with him never to keep anything for himself, excepting 
weapons of war. I never heard an Indian mention his name save 
in terms of respect. In the Custer massacre, the attack by 
Reno had at first caused a panic among women and children, and 
some of the warriors, who started to flee, but “Crazy Horse,” 
throwing away his rifle, brained one of the incoming soldiers 
with his stone war-club and jumped upon his horse.” * * * 


Crazy Horse in the Summer of 1877 


“Crazy Horse” began to cherish hopes of being able to 
slip out of the agency and get back into some section farther 
to the north, where he would have little to fear, and where he 
could resume the old wild life with its pleasant incidents of 
hunting the buffalo, the elk, and the moose, and its raids upon 
the horses of Montana. He found his purposes detected and 
baffled at every turn; his camp was filled with soldiers, in uni- 
form or without, but each and all reporting to the military 
officials each and every act taking place under their observa- 
tion. Even his council-lodge was no longer safe: all that was 
said therein was repeated by some one, and his most trusted 
subordinates who had formerly been proud to obey unquestion- 
ably every suggestion were now cooling rapidly in their rancor 
towards the whites and beginning to doubt the wisdom of a re- 
sumption of the bloody path of war. * * * 


“Including the band of “Touch the Clouds,” which had sur- 
rendered at Spotted Tail Agency some time before the arrival 
of “Crazy Horse” at Red Cloud, and the stragglers who had 
preceded him into the latter agency, “Crazy Horse” reckoned 
on having about two thousand people to follow his fortunes to 
British America, or whithersoever he might conclude to go. When 
his purposes became known his arrest was made necessary. 
General Crook hurried to Red Cloud Agency, and from there 
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started over towards Spotted Tail Agency, intending to have a 
talk with “Crazy Horse” and the other chiefs; but when about 
half-way our conveyance was stopped by a Sioux runner— 
“Weinan’s Dress’—who said that he had been sent by “Spotted 
Tail” and the other Indians to warn General Crook that “Crazy 
Horse” had unequivocally asserted that he would kill General 
Crook in the coming council, if Crook’s words did not suit him. 
Crook returned to Red Cloud Agency and summoned all the 
chiefs, including “Crazy Horse,” to a conference; “Crazy Horse” 
paid no attention to the message. 


General Crook informed the Indians that they were being led 
astray by “Crazy Horse’s” folly, and that they must preserve 
order in their own ranks and arrest “Crazy Horse.” The chiefs 
deliberated and said that “Crazy Horse” was such a desperate 
man, it would be necessary to kill him; General Crook replied 
that that would be murder, and could not be sanctioned; that 
there was force enough at or near the two agencies (“Crazy 
Horse” had removed from Red Cloud to Spotted Tail) to round 
up not only “Crazy Horse,” but his whole band, and that more 
troops would be sent, if necessary; he counted upon the loyal 
Indians effecting this arrest themselves, as it would prove to the 
nation that they were not in sympathy with the non-progressive 
element of their tribe.” * * * 


The Arrest and Death of Crazy Horse 


“Crazy Horse” broke away during the night of the 3d of 
September, but was unable to get away from the column in 
pursuit, whose work may perhaps be best described in the 
language of General L. P. Bradley, Ninth Infantry, command- 
ing the district of the Black Hills, which embraced the posts 
of Laramie, Fetterman, Robinson and Sheridan, as follows: 


“General Crook left here on the morning of the 4th, and 
under his instructions, I sent out a strong force about 9 o’clock 
of that date to surround “Crazy Horse’s” village, about six 
miles below the post. The column consisted of eight companies 
of the Third Cavalry, and about four hundred friendly Indians. 
The Indian scouts were under Lieutenant Clark; the other 
Indians under chiefs ‘Red Cloud,’ ‘Little Wound,’ ‘American 
Horse,’ ‘Young Man Afraid of His Horses,’ ‘Yellow Bear,’ ‘Black 
Coal,’ ‘Big Road,’ ‘Jumping Shield,’ and ‘Sharp Nose.’ The 
Cavalry were under the command of Colonel Mason, Third 
Cavalry. When the command reached the site of the village, 
they found it had broken up in the night, and most of it had 
disappeared. A part of the lodges.returned to the agency of 
their own accord and joined the friendly bands, a large number 
were overtaken by the friendly Indians and brought back, and a 
few went to the Spotted Tail Agency. ‘Crazy Horse’ escaped 
alone and went to the Spotted Tail Agency, where he was ar- 
rested the same day by friendly Indians and was brought back 
here under guard of Indians on the 5th instant. My orders from 
General Crook were to capture this chief, confine him, and send 
him under guard to Omaha. When he was put in the guard- 
heuse he suddenly drew a knife, struck at the guard, and made 
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for the door. ‘Little Big Man,’ one of his own chiefs, grappled 
with him, and was cut in the arm by ‘Crazy Horse’ during the 
struggle. The two chiefs were surrounded by the guard, and 
about this time ‘Crazy Horse’ received a severe wound in the 
lower part of the abdomen, either from a knife or bayonet, 
the surgeons are in doubt which. He was immediately removed, 
and placed in charge of the surgeons, and died about midnight. 
His father and ‘Touch the Clouds,’ chief of the Sans Ares, 
remained with him till he died, and when his breath ceased, the 
chief laid his hand on ‘Crazy Horse’s’ breast and said: ‘It is 
good; he has looked for death, and it has come.’ The body 
was delivered to his friends the morning after his death. ‘Crazy 
Horse’ and his friends were assured that no harm was intended 
him, and the chiefs who were with him are satisfied that none 
was intended; his death resulted from his own violence. The 
leading men of his band, ‘Big Road,’ ‘Jumping Shield,’ and 
‘Little Big Man,’ are satisfied that his death is the result of 
his own folly, and they are on friendly terms with us.” 


The chiefs spoken of in General Bradley’s telegram as ac- 
companying ‘Crazy Horse’ were: “Touch the Clouds,” “Swift 
Bear” and “High Bear.” All accounts agree in stating that 
“Crazy Horse” suddenly drew two knives, and with one in each 
hand started to run amuck among the officers and soldiers. 
“Little Big Ma,n” seeing what he had done, jumped upon ‘Crazy 
Horse’s’ back and seized his arms at the elbows, receiving two 
slight cuts in the wrists while holding his hands down. Here, 
there is a discrepancy. Some say that the death wound of 
‘Crazy Horse’ was given by the sentinel at the door of the 
guard-house, who prodded him in the abdomen with his bay- 
onet in return for the thrust with a knife made by ‘Crazy 
Horse’; others affirm that ‘Little Big Man,’ while holding down 
‘Crazy Horse’s’ hands deflected the latter’s own poniard and 
inflicted the gash which resulted in death. Billy Hunter, whose 
statement was written out for me by Lieutenant George A. 
Dodd, Third Cavalry, is one of the strongest witnesses on the 
first side, but ‘Little Big Man’ himself assured me at the Sun 
Dance in 1881 that he had unintentionally killed ‘Crazy Horse’ 
with the latter’s own weapon, which was shaped at the end 
like a bayonet (stiletto), and made the very same kind of a 
wound. He described how he jumped on ‘Crazy Horse’s’ back 
and seized his arms at the elbow, and showed how he himself 
had received two wounds in the left wrist; after that, in the 
strugg'e, the stiletto of the captive was inclined in such a 
manner that when he still struggled he cut himself in the ab- 
domen instead of harming the one who held him in his grasp. 
“Little Big Man” further assured me that at first it was thought 
best to let the idea prevail that a soldier had done the killing, 
and thus reduce the probability of anv one of the dead man’s 
relatives revenging his taking off after the manner of the 
aborigines. The bayonet-thrust made by the soldier was received 
by the door of the guard-house, where “Little Big Man” said 
it could still be seen. I give both stories, although I incline 
strongly to believe “Little Big Man.” 


“Crazy Horse” was one of the great soldiers of his day and 
generation; he never could be the friend of the whites, because 
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he was too bold and warlike in his nature; he had a great ad- 
miration for Crook, which was reciprocated; once he said of 
Crook that he was more to be feared by the Sioux than all 
other white men. As the grave of Custer marked high-water 
mark of Sioux supremacy in the trans-Missouri region, so the 
grave of “Crazy Horse,” a plain fence of pine slabs, marked 
the ebb.” 


General Nelson A. Miles, on Crazy Horse. 


General Nelson A. Miles’ book ‘Personal Recollections,” 
Page 193 to 194. 


‘These were animated and encouraged by the example and 
influence of an Indian called Crazy Horse, who was the per- 
sonification of savage ferocity. Though comparatively a young 
man he was of a most restless and adventurous disposition, 
and had arrived at great renown among the warriors even be- 
fore he was twenty-six years of age. In fact he had become 
the war-chief of the southern Sioux and the recognized leader 


of hostile Ogalallas.” 


Page 243. 


“Little Hawk, the uncle of Crazy Horse, and others, guar- 
anteed to take him and the entire camp to the lower agencies 
and surrender there, or else bring them in and make them sur- 
render at our cantonment. As a pledge of their good faith 
they agreed to leave prominent men as hostages in the hands 
of the military, and to this end, White Bull, or The Ice, as he 
was sometimes called, the head chief of the Northern Cheyennes, 
rose in his place and said he would remain as hostage for the 
good faith of the Northern Cheyennes. Hump, head warrior 
of the Ogalallas, to which band Crazy Horse belonged, rose and 
said he would remain as hostage for the tribe of Ogalallas. 
These were followed by seven prominent men and warriors, 
until they were checked by my saying that we required no 
more; that I believed they were acting in good faith and in- 
tended to do as they promised. 


These prominent hostages remained in camp under close 
military surveillance, and the large delegation left immediately 
for their camp, then betwen the Tongue and Powder Rivers. 
The result was that more than three hundred followers of Two 
Moons, White Bull, Hump, Horse Road and others, surrendered 
on April 22, and the larger part of the remaining camp, num- 
bering more than two thousand persons, led by Crazy Horse, 
moved south and surrendered at Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and 


other agencies. 


Crazy Horse as Viewed by Agent Irwin. 


From the annual report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1877, on page sixty-three, is an estimate of Crazy Horse 
by James Irwin the Indian Agent at Red Cloud: 


“When I arrived at this agency, I found Crazy Horse and 
his band, consisting of about 1,100 people, encamped two miles 





























Red Cloud Agency. 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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north of the agency; he has in his band Little Big Man, and 
several other noted chefs. Crazy Horse manifests a sullen, 
morose disposition; evidently a man of small capacity, brought 
into notoriety by his stubborn will and brute courage. His 
d.ctatorial manners, and disregard for the comiort of his 
people, have caused dissatisfaction among them, and his want 
ot truthfulness with the military department has rendered him 
unpopular with the leading men of his band, who have drawn 
off from him, and say they are determined to carry out their 
promise with General Crook, and their original intention to 
obey orders and keep the peace. All the other Sioux bands are 
doing well, and it seems hardly possible that they will ever 
take up arms again. 


The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
of 1878 gives in the words of James Irwin, the following part- 
ing glimpse of Crazy Horse as he passes out of active frontier 
history: 
pages 36-37 


Red Cloud Agency, Dakota, 
September 4, 1878. 


“Sir: “In my last annual report, dated Red Cloud Agency, 
Nebraska, August 25, 1877 I took occasion to mention the 
disorderly conduct of the northern chief, “Crazy Horse.” The 
disposing of this incorrigible wild man was the first stirring 
event thereafter, resulting in his death on the 5th of September, 
while resisting the officers who were endeavoring to confine 
him in the guard-house at Camp Robinson. 


“While this threw the Minneconjoux and other northern 
tribes then stopping at the agency into the wildest excitement 
the Ogallallas and other agency tribes were brooding over the 
result of the Congressional act of August 15, 1876, requiring 
them to go to the Missouri River to receive their annuities 
and other supplies, and to take up their residence at an agency 
provided for them at the mouth of the Yellow Medicine Creek, 
on said river. The supplies for the coming winter were already 
there, or in transit to that point. The whole measure was un- 
satisfactory to the Indians, and their refusal was so positive 
and determined as to indicate the necessity of a compromise; 
consequently, twenty-three of the chiefs and representative men 
of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies were invited to 
Washington in September to confer with the President on the 
subject. A council was held in the Executive Mansion, Sep- 
tember 26, 1877, at which the Indians of Red Cloud Agency 
agreed to be transferred to a point near the Missouri River, and 
receive their supplies during the winter, with the understanding 
that they would be allowed to select a suitable place, with the 
assistance of their agent, within the limits of their reservation, 
for a permanent agency, and should move on to it sufficiently 
early in the spring to plant crops. 


“On the 27th of October 1877, the caravan, consisting of 
about 4,600 Indians, two companies of cavalry, 120 transportation 
wagons, 2,000 beef-cattle, and the employes and traders, took up 
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the line of march, following the White Earth River 250 miles, 
then north 20 miles to Yellow Medicine, and down the latter 
stream 30 miles to the M-ssouri River, which place we reached 
on the 25th day of November. The weather proved mild for 
this season of the year, notwithstanding much suffering was ex- 
perienced. The Indians were poorly clad, not having received 
their annuities. The river filled with ecksand, and running 
ice had to be forded three and four times a day. Many Indians, 
men, women and children, were on foot, not having sufficient 
transportation for them. 


“When about 75 miles en route, over 2,000 northern Indians 
broke away from the Spotted Tail column, which was then 
moving about 40 miles south, to a point lower down on the 
Missouri,. and made a descent upon us, and threatened to in- 
volve us in serious difficulty, not only by devouring our limited 
supplies, but by causing a general outbreak. They brought 
with them the remains of Crazy Horse in order to madden our 
Indians, but in this they failed, and the major portion finally 
struck off north. 


Biographical Sketch of Crazy Horse. 


The Handbook of American Indians, Part I, page 359, con- 
tains all that the Bureau of American Ethnology could assemble 
respecting the life of this noted chief: 


“Crazy Horse. An Oglala Sioux chief. He is said to have 
received this name because a wild pony dashed through the vil- 
lage when he was born. His bold, adventurous disposition made 
him a leader of the Southern Sioux, who scorned reservation 
life and delighted to engage in raiding expeditions against the 
Crows or the Mandan, or to wreak vengeance on whites wherever 
they could safely attack them. When the Sioux went on the 
warpath in 1875, on account of the occupancy of the Black-hills 
and other grievances, Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull were the 
leaders of the hostiles. Gen. Reynolds commanding a column 
of the army of Gen. Crook, in the winter of 1875 surprised Crazy 
Horse’s camp and captured his horses, but the Indians succeeded 
in stampeding the herd in a blinding snowstorm. When Gen. 
Crook first enccuntered Crazy Horse’s band on Rosebud r., 
Mont., the former was compelled to fall back after a sharp 
fight. The band at that time consisted of about 600 Minneconju 
Sioux and Chevenne. Later Crazy Horse was joined on Powder 
r. by warlike Sioux of various tribes on the reservation, others 
going to swell the band of Sitting Bull in Dakota. Both bands 
united and annihilated the column of Gen. George A. Custer on 
Little Bighorn r., Mont., June 25. 1876. When Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles pursued the Sioux in the followine winter the two camps 
separated again south of Yellowstone river. Crazy Horse tak- 
ing his Cheyenne and Oglala and going back to Rocebud river. 
Gen. Mackenzie destroyed his co>mp on a stream that flows into 
Tongue river, losing several men in the engagement. Gen. 
Miles followed the ktand toward Bighorn mountains and had 
a sharp engagement in which the treovs could scarcely have 
withstood the repested assaults of double the‘r number without 























Frank Grouard, Scout, whose wrong interpretation nearly 
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their artillery, which exploded shells among the Indians with 
great effect. Crazy Horse surrendered in the spring with over 
2,000 followers. He was suspected of stirring up another war 
and was placed under arrest on September 7, 1877, but broke 
from the guard and was shot. See Miles, Pers. Recol., 193, 
244, 1896. 


Frank Grouard, the Noted Indian Scout (p. 254). 


The advance of the column was led by Colonel Thaddeus 
H. Stanton and the band of half-breed scouts recruited at the 
Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies. General Crook marched 
with these nearly all the time, and I was so much interested in 
learning all that was possible about the northwest country, and 
the Indians and the half-breeds inhabiting it, that I devoted 
all the time I coul:| to conversing with them. Frank Gruard, a 
native of the Sandwich Islands, was for some years a mail-rider 
in northern Montana, and was there captured by the forces of 
“Crazy Horse”; his dark skin and general appearance gave his 
captors the impression that Frank was a native Indian whom 
they had recaptured from the whites; consequently, they did not 
kill him, but kept him a prisoner until he could recover what 
they believed to be his native language—the Sioux. Frank re- 
maine: several years in the household of the great chief “Crazy 
Horse” whom he knew very we'l, as well as his medicine man— 
the since renowned “Sitting Bull.”’ Grouard was one of the most 
remarkable woodsmen I have ever met; no Indian could surpass 
him in his intimate ecquaintance with all that pertained to the 
topography, animal life, and other particulars of the great region 
between the head of the Piney, the first affluent of the Powder 
on the west, up to and bevond the Yellowstone on the north; 
no quest‘on covld te *sked him that he could not answer at 
once and corretly. His bravery and fidelity were never ques- 
tioned: he never flinchel uncer fire, and rever growled at 
privation. 


THE SURRENDER AND DEATH 
OF CHIEF CRAZY HORSE 


(THE OMAHA DAILY HERALD) 
September 6 and 7, 1877 


CRAZY HORSE’S BAND DISMEMBERED. 


CAMP ROBINSON, NEB., September 5.— Crazy 
Horse who was arrested at Spotted Tail agency last 
night, arrived here this morning. While being disarmed 
in the guard house he drew a knife and attempted to 
make his escape, cutting Little Big Man in the arm se- 
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verely. Crazy Horse himself was stabbed. in the side 
and dangerously wounded. ‘lhe Indians refused to have 
him put.in the guard house again and he was taken to 
the adjutant’s office where he now is. There is great 
excitement among the Indians most of whom have gone 
to their village. Troops are under arms ready for any 
emergency. At 10 p. m. Crazy Horse’s condition was 
regarded more favorably and all is quiet. 


CHICAGO, September 5.—The following official doc- 
uments were received at military headquarters today: 


CHEYENNE, September 5. 


To Lieutenant General Sheridan: 


Your dispatch of to-day received. Crazy Horse was 
at the bottom of the trouble at both agencies, and yester- 
day his band was dismembered by the soldiers and our 
Indians, mostly by the latter, The members of his 
band are being distributed among the other bands. 
Crazy Horse is now a prisoner, and I have ordered 
Bradley to send him down here. I wish you would send 
him off where he will be out of harm’s way. You can 
rest assured that everything at the agencies is per- 
fectly quiet, and will remain so. The advance of Lame 
Deer’s party has already come in, and the balance will 
be in in five or six days, with the exception of two 
lodges that went to hunt up Sitting Bull. I have given 
the necessary orders about disarming them as they 
come up. This is the end of all the trouble as far as all 
Sioux are concerned, outside of Sitting Bull. Give me 
all the information as quick as possible as you get it in 
regard to the Nez Perces. The successful breaking up 
of Crazy Horse’s band has removed a heavy weight off 
my mind, and I leave here feeling perfectly easy. 


~George Crook, Bri’g. Gen. Com’g. 


CAMP ROBINSON, September 5.—Three Companies 
of the Third Cavalry, and about three hundred friendly 
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Indians were sent out yesterday a, m., to disarm Crazy 
Horse’s Band. The village broke up very early in the 
morning, and was stampeding when our forces reached 
the ground. About seven miles out about 40 lodges 
were captured and more were brought in last night. 
Friendly Indians are after the balance and will capture 
them I think, as they went toward Spotted Tail Agency. 
Crazy Horse escaped alone and went to Spotted Tail 
Agency, was arrested there and is now a prisoner. 
Some 75 people of Lame Deer’s band surrendered at 
Camp Sheridan yesterday. They state that the rest of 
the band, some 500, under Fast Bull, will be in in four 
or five days. 


In absence of General Crook, 


R. Williams, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


CRAZY HORSE CAPTURED 


CAMP ROBINSON, NEBR., September 5.— Crazy 
Horse, who escaped alone in the direction of Spotted 
Tail Agency, was captured at that place last night. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


CHICAGO, September 6.—Orders have already been 
issued for the apprehension of some of the leading agi- 
tators among the Indians in the disturbed regions of the 
west, with a view to placing them in confinement in 
Florida, a practice which has proven effective in quell- 
ing the disorders among the Indians in Indian Terri- 
tory and among the Indians elsewhere. The army of- 
ficers here do not anticipate any serious commotion on 
account of the death of Crazy Horse. 


DEATH OF CRAZY HORSE 


CAMP ROBINSON, NEB., September 6.— Crazy 
Horse died at midnight. His people took his body, and 
all is quiet this morning. 
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THE DEATH OF CRAZY HORSE 
(Editorial) 


The death of Crazy Horse is a notable event. Gen. 
Crook breathes easier. He was the master spirit of the 
Sioux Army, the bravest of his race. He was to the 
Sioux what the Brants were to the Iroquois, or what 
Black Hawk was to his people. Persuaded from the 
warpath to surrender his country by men of his race, 
for some reason to this deponent unknown he became 
dissatisfied and restive, and longed to escape from his 
enemies. In attempting it he was bayonetted by a 
soldier, and his death came soon after. It is said that 
Little Big Man was wounded by Crazy Horse in some 
altercation of which no particulars have been received. 
It is believed that the affair will cause trouble between 
the Indians, but great confidence is felt that it will re- 
lieve the Indian situation of grave danger of serious 
trouble. It is thought that some of the Indians may 
leave, although it is said by the well informed that the 
dead chief had lost influence among his people since the 
surrender. From all we can gather, however, the death 
of the great warrior will go far to end all difficulties 
with the Sioux, and no higher compliment could be paid 
him as a brave and able leader than is contained in this 
single fact. It is probably true that Crazy Horse was 
one of the most remarkable men of his remarkable race 
and that as a warrior it is questionable whether it ever 
produced a greater. 


TY A A Pn OT 
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FRANK GROUARD’S STORY. 


(From Joe DeBarthe’s Life of Frank Grouard, pp. 337-351) 
Overtures for Surrender. 


It was in the spring of ’77 that Crazy Horse sent an In- 
dian courier in from the Ogallala village, between Tongue and 
Powder rivers, with a message that he would a'‘ow his people 
to surrender if Lone Star (Gen. Crook) would let him come in 
peace. Lieut. William P. Clark, who had the Indians in charge 
at Red Cloud Agency, sent word to Crazy Horse that if he would 
come in and give up his ponies and arms, he and his people 
would not be harmed in any way, but that there must be a clear 
understanding that he was to give up his horses and guns, which 
shortly afterwards he did, giving them all up without any 
trouble. 


Plot to Kill Army Officers. 

Shortly after his surrender, Crazy Horse, with his principal 
men, were enlisted as scouts, so that we had a great time in 
drilling them; but it soon caused dissatisfaction amongst them 
to such an extent that I thought it best to keep a close watch 
over them. At times I went amongst them dressed up as an 
Indian, so that I could keep a close watch on ali their movements. 
Sometimes I would dress as an Indian and attend their coun- 
cils. I would have an Indian (in fact, I had an Indian and 
a squaw), bring me all the news they could get from the 
camp. I heard of their plot to kill Lieut. Clark and myself and 
afterwards massacre the people at the Post. Thinking that the 
report was exaggerated, I set about finding when the next In- 
dian council would take place. I thought it would be best to 
attend it myself. 


Grouard Attends a Secret Sioux Council. 


It was a very secret meeting, so the Indians supposed. It 
was held about midnight. Dressing myself up as an Indian I 
got on my horse bareback and went down amongst them, their 
camp being situated on the site where Chadron, Nebraska, now 
stands thirty miles below Robinson. If I had made use of a 
saddle, they would have soon found out who I was. Tying my 
horse in front of one of the lodges, I went right through the 
village looking for the lodge where the meeting was to be held. 
After traveling through the camp for sometime I found the tepi 
where they were to meet. Standing at the door watching the 
Indians go into the lodge, I drew the blanket over my head so 
that I could not be recognized by any of them, unless they should 
pull the blanket off of me; but they seldom did anything like that. 


I took a back seat when the council met and heard every- 
thing that was said; how Crazy Horse was to take a few of his 
best warriors and go up to the office of Lieut. Clark aad ask to 
have a friendly council with him, as they wanted to talk matters 
of the tribe over with him. Each one of these ‘indians was to 
have his gun concealed under his blanket, and at the given signal, 
while Crazy Horse was making a speech, he (Crazy Horse) was 
to shoot Lieut. Clark, and the Indians were to ki!! all the 
whites in the room, myself included. They were to give secret 
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warning to all the other Indians that wanted to join them, so 
that they would be ready to massacre all the whites at the Post 
as soon as the shooting began. After listening for some time 
and finding out all I cared to know, I took the first opportunity 
that presented itself and departed. 


Plotters Visit Frank Grouard at Home. 


Reaching my house before daylight, I turned my horse out 
and went to bed, knowing that these Indians would be at my 
place about 9 o’clock. I knew how superstitious they were, and 
I thought the best thing I could do would be to work on their 
superstition, so I remained in bed until they came up, which was 
about 9 o'clock in the morning. They knocked at the door of 
my house, and the woman who was cooking for me came and 
told me the Indians wanted to see me. I told her to send them 
in, but to tell them I was sound asleep. They came stamping 
into my room. I heard them, but pretended to be asleep, and 
they thought I was asleep. As soon as they got in they began 
to talk, telling me to get up, as it was high sun. As soon as 
they squat down on the floor, I sat up and began to rub my 
eyes, as anyone would do who had been asleep, and commenced 
to tell them what I had dreamed, and how it had scared me, 
especially when I woke up and saw them in my room. 


Frank Grouard’s Wonderful Dream. 


They asked me what I dreamed. It was only a dream, I 
said, but they wanted to know what it was, so I said I would 
tell them. I went on to describe their plot; the killing of Clark 
and myself and the massacre of the whites at, the Post after- 
wards. I described everything just as I had heard it the night 
before at the meeting, and then told them it was only a dream. 
I could see how the’r faces changed. They did not know what 
to make of it; they never ate the breakfast prepared for them, 
and it was the only time they ever did miss a meal with me. 
They said they had pressing business that morning and departed. 
I afterwards informed Lieut. Clark of the plot, so he could be 
on the outlook if thev tried to make this break. I thought what 
I had told them would perhaps stop them. 


On the day set for the conference with Clark at the Post, 
we were ready to give Crazy Horse and his men as warm a 
reception as they would want. About nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Ogallala chief, accompanied by twenty young bucks, 
came into the office in the headquarters building. They all 
wore their- blankets and had their weapons concealed beneath 
them. They were not aware that the room adjoining the office 
was full of armed solders, ready at a moment’s notice to pounce 
upon them, ner that mounted men had been stationed all around 
the garrison.. I think, however, that. Crazy Horse suspected we 
had got an inkling of his intentions, for he could not help but 
notice that we had a large number of Indian scouts, armed to 
the teeth, in the office when he came in. 


Three Bears Exposes Crazy Horse’s Plot. 


Some of the young men with Crazy Horse did considerable 
talking to Lieut. Clark, and they were (according to the plot) 
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to be followed by Crazy Horse; but before the latter could 
begin his speech, which was to end in the murder of the Lieu- 
tenant and myself, a young chief named Three: Bears from the 
Cut-Off tribe interfered. He was enlisted as a scout and was a 
warm friend of Clark’s. He undoubtedly knew of the plot, as he 
jumped up and told Crazy Horse if he wanted to kill anybody 
to kill him, as he would not be permitted to kill his (Three 
Bears’) friend; that not one of the conspirators would get out 
of the building alive if they raised any trouble; that the place 
was full of armed soldiers, ready to do their share of the killing. 


Considerable confusion followed the speech of Three Bears, 
and Crazy Horse did not seem to know what to do. I do not 
think Crazy Horse was afraid. He did not care for himself, but 
hesitated about getting his companions into trouble; for Crazy 
Horse was the bravest man I ever knew or met—white, red 
or black. The meeting broke up immediately after this, and the 
Indians went back to their camp. 


General Crook Orders Arrest of Crazy Horse. 


Wken Gen. Crook heard of the plot to assassinate the whites, 
he secretly ordered two more regiments into the Post, and at 
once gave orders for the arrest of Crazy Horse and the disarm- 
ing of the Indians in his village. On the morning of the 4th 
of September eight companies with about four hundred Indian 
scouts started down toward Crazy Horse’s village, situated on 
the north side of White Earth creek, six miles east of the 
agency, so as to surround it by daylight; but as the troops 
were reaching the village I found Crazy Horse had flown. Hear- 
ing of the intended arrest of himself, he had started out on 
horseback for the Spotted Tail agency. As soon as we dis- 
covered that he had gone, Three Bears, accompanied by some of 
the Indian scouts, was sent after him wth orders to bring him 
back. If he would not come peaceably they were to bring him 
back by force. As soon as Crazy Horse reached Spotted Tail 
agency he gave himself up to Capt. Jesse M. Lee of the Ninth 
Infantry, who was acting Indian agent there. The Captain as- 
sured him, if he would go back peaceably, that he would not 
be put in the guard house, so that he came back with the full 
understanding that he would be treated square. 


Crazy Horse Arrives at Ft. Robinson Under Guard. 


Starting back for Robinson on the morning of the 5th, 
Crazy Horse riding in the ambulance and the Indian scouts act- 
ing as an escort, he reached Robinson about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Before Capt. Lee had time to explain to the 
commanding officer about the promises he had made to Crazy 
Horse, Lieutenant Clark had seen the ambulance arrive at the 
Post, and ordered it driven in front of the guard house, and had 
likewise given orders for Crazy Horse to be put into the guard 
house. I knew there would be trouble, as Crazy Horse would 
not submit to go in peaceably; that he would make a fight for 
it. I think there was a big misunderstanding there by Lieut. 
Clark not going to see the commanding officer before he gave 
those orders; also in not consulting Capt. Lee about it. 
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Killing Steers by Shooting at a Beef Issue to the Sioux at Standing Rock Reservation, Dakota. 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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The Fight at the Guard House Door. 


When I learned what orders had been given by Lieut. Clark 
I got on my horse and reached the guard house just as Crazy | 
Horse had stepped out of the ambulance. By that time there 
were two or three hundred Indians congregated about the guard 
house, a great many of them friends of Crazy Horse. Crazy 
Horse’s arms had not been taken from him; that is, he had his 
six-shooter and knives which he always carried. I could tell 
by the way he walked into the guard house that he did not 
know that he was to be placed in confinement. After he had 
got inside the building, passed through the second door and 
the guard opened a cell for him, he realized what was up. Then 
it was he drew both his knives and started for the outside. An 
Indian by the name of Little Big Man was standing in the 
doorway as Crazy Horse rushed out. Little Big Man grasped 
both of Crazy Horse’s wrists as the chief reached the door, 
but the now furious captive jerked one of his hands loose and 
dealt Little Big Man two terrible thrusts, both wounds being 
made in the latter’s arm. 


Crazy Horse came through the outside door as the sentinel 
was passing. I do not think that Crazy Horse intended to at- 
tack the sentinel, but rather to kill one or more of the Indians 
who were standing in front of the guard house, for he made a 
lunge at one of them. I did not see the death thrust given 
Crazy Horse, as it was given from behind the captive, and I 
do not know whether it was dealt by the sentinel with his 
bayonet, or by one of the officers with a sword. There was a 
great deal of confusion at the time. I could plainly hear the 
cartridges being thrown into the guns held in the hands of the 
Indians who stood about, and the click of gun hammers. It 
looked very much as if we were about to have a general fight. 
The next instant I saw Crazy Horse turn completely around on 
his left foot and fall over backwards. I knew he had been 
stabbed, but could not see who did it. 


Frank Grouard Reports Danger of Outbreak. 


I immediately rode over to General Bradley’s quarters and 
reported the killing of Crazy Horse to that officer, telling him 
it were better to get the troops in quarters at once, as a big 
row seemed inevitable. As a matter of fact, none of the soldiers 
standing around had any firearms with them end were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Indians in case of an outbreak— 
half the garrison could have been killed in a twinkling had the 
Indians broken loose. But the counsel of the older heads among 
the red men kept the young bucks quiet and averted a massacre. 


Death of Crazy Horse. 


A doctor was sent for and'Crazy Horse was made as com- 
fortable as possible. I asked the man of medicine if there was 
any chance for the chief to live, and he said there was not; 
that one of his kidneys had been pierced; that there was no 
chance of saving him. Just then Crazy Horse’s father came 
up; everybody else had left him, and shortly afterwards the 





























Upper: On Site of Red Cloud Agency. Left to right: Benj. 
Loewenthal, F. B. Carly, Jake Kass. 
Lower: Site of Sioux Sun Dance Camp at Old Chadron. (Left 
to right: Jake Kass, Fannie O’Linn, her sister, F. B. Carly). 
(All photos by A. E. Sheldon, 1916). 
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Indians all dispersed and went back to the village, where most 
of them camped. Crazy Horse died at 8 o’clock that evening. 


Grouard Sent Into Crazy Horse Village. 


Around the house where I was staying some five or six 
hundred Ind‘ans had gone into camp. ‘They were camped so 
thick around my place I could hardly get out. The command- 
ing officer sent for me right after dark, telling me I had better 
go down and stay amongst the Indians, and try and find out 
what they thought of the Crazy Horse affair, and if there 
would be any outbreak, and for me to report the first thing I 
heard of their intentions. I went down to the village. I 
visited the lodges, first one and then another. The whole camp 
was talking about the killing of Crazy Horse, but I heard 
nothing which led me to suppose that there would be any 
trouble. Everything was very quiet around the village pretty 
much all the time I was there. I think the Indians were a 
little bit scared themselves. Along about 3 o’clock in the 
morning I thought all the trouble was over, so I went to bed. 


An Eclipse of the Moon Starts Firing. 


I do not know how long I had been asleep, when I was 
awakened by a rapid discharge of firearms. My first thought 
was that the troops had jumped the village; but as soon as 
I got out of doors I heard some of the Indians laughing and 
talking, and found out there was an eclipse of the moon, and 
the entire village was shooting at the inconstant old girl, try- 
ing to “bring her back to life.” As soon as I found out what 
= firing was about, I reported the matter to the commanding 
officer. 


The killing of Crazy Horse ended most all of the trouble 
we had with these particular Indians—the Sioux and Cheyennes, 
and a great many enlisted after that. There was no more 
trouble until 1879. That is, none with the Sioux. It was in the 
fall of 1877 that the Indians were moved from Red Cloud to the 
Missouri river. The Nez Perces troubles in 1877 was followed 
two years later by the Miles’ campaign against Sitting Bull, and 
no further uprising occurred until the South Dakota outbreak 
in 1890. * * * 


The Family of Crazy Horse and Sioux History. 


For generation after generation the name of Crazy Horse 
had been handed down among the Sioux from father to son. 
This particular family had always been held in high esteem 
by the redmen. The archives of the Sioux nation were en- 
trusted to and preserved by it, and it was from the old father 
of Crazy Horse that Grouard secured the history (preserved on 
buckskin) of the Sioux nation. This history covered a period 
of over eight hundred years, and would have proved of in- 


NOTE: The almanac for 1877 shows that there was a total 
eclipse of the moon August 23. This eclipse ended at 8:16 p. 
m. at Boston. It was the only eclipse of either sun or moon 
visible in the United States in 1877. 
































Camp Sheridan, Nebraska. Adjutant’s Office, 1877. 
(From collection of E. A. Brininstool) 
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calculable value to future historians could it have been pre- 
served. Grouard kept these precious documents after he re- 
gained his freedom. When first stationed at Fort McKinney the 
house in which he lived was destroyed by fire, and ail its 
contents, except a dog and revolver, went up in smoke, these 
documents with the rest. ‘there was also destroyed at this 
time, the scalp cape of Sitting Bull—a ghastly relic of huge 
dimensions made from the scalps of white victims who had fallen 
by the hand of that crafty old war chief. 


Grouard’s Description of Crazy Horse. 


Crazy Horse, like the other members of his family, was re- 
markably white for an Indian, and many who met him imagined 
he was not a full-blooded Sioux. His hair, which was sandy 
brown, was unlike any other man’s in the tribe. Grouard says 
the Ogallala chief was a fine looking savage in 1873, when he 
first met him. A trifle less than six feet tall, he was straight 
as an arrow. He was naturally spare, and could stand any 
amount of hardship. He was proud of his people and their 
history, and, like Sitting Bull, was opposed to any and all in- 
tercourse with the whites. 


Grouard says Crazy Horse was the bravest man he ever 
met. Reserved at all times, his counsel was greatly sought 
after, and even in the most solemn deliberations of the Ogallalas 
he spoke only through some chosen friend. In leadership he 
outranked every man in the tribe. In reality, he was an heredi- 
tary chief. His battles with the whites proved his prowess, and 
the honors which he brushed aside in savagery were thrust upon 
him by the “advance guard of civilization.” He possessed 
nothing but his native intelligence and cunning. He gave no 
thought to the acquisition of wealth, as that bauble is under- 
stood by the savage. He was a warrior at all times and in all 
places, and he left the counting of his coups to those who were 
familiar with them as himself. Quick to act, he was first in 
battle and shrank from no danger. It was to this man’s tepi 
that Grouard went and found shelter and protection when 
Sitting Bull sought to destroy him, and the regard the two men 
had for each other transcended the affection of brothers. Crazy 
Horse was the Napoleon among the Sioux, and the death-knell 
of savagery was sounded in his murder. 


Story cf Crazy Horse and Indian Friends. 


Grouard tells many interesting anecdotes concerning Crazy 
Horse. From his boyhood he was greatly attached to Lone 
Bear and Hump or the Spotted War Bonnet. As children the 
three were always together; in youth they were firm friends; 
in manhood they were inseparable; in battle they fought side 
by side. Lone Bear was always the unfortunate one of the trio. 
He was never known to enter a battle but what he received a 
wound. At the Phil Kearny massacre he was so desperately 
wounded that he could not crawl from the place where he lay, 
and through the awful storm and bitter cold weather which suc- 
ceeded the battle, Lone Bear was at the mercy of the elements. 
When found by his trusty companions, he was given all the care 
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Pine Ridge Agency Office and Force. Major Brennan, Indian 
Agent, at Extreme Right. 
(Photo by A. E. Sheldon, 1916 
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they could shower upon him; but the poor savage was beyond 
human aid, for beside his wounds, his limbs and body were frozen 
terribly. He died in the arms of Crazy Horse while Hump stood 
by, weeping. Thus the trinity of savage love was shattered, and 
Lone Bear was laid away to rest. That was in 1866. 


Crazy Horse Fight Against Shoshones. 


During the year 1873 twelve Ogallala Sioux, among them 
were Crazy Horse and Hump, to revenge themselves upon the 
Shoshones for some injury inflicted, went to the camp of the 
latter on the Wind River reservation, and in the darkness fired 
into a tepi, killing several of Chief Washakie’s braves. A run- 
ning battle resulted, the Sioux making a determined stand and 
desperate fight on Badwater creek, many miles from the scene 
of the reservation killing. Here Hump was killed, and the Sioux 
said that Crazy Horse was beside himself with grief and rage. 
He fought like an enraged bear, rescuing the body of his friend 
and placing it on the back of his own horse while he fought. 
He gave the bridle rein to one of his own tribe and sent him 
toward the Ogallala village with Hump’s body, while he, in 
desperation, ran among the pursuing Shcshones, and with his 
quirt, put them to flight. From that very hour, said his nearest 
friends, Crazy Horse sought death. 


He had a superstitious belief—an abiding faith—that he 
would never be killed by a bullet, and this encouraged him in all 
his conflicts, whether with opposing tribes or the whites. He 
had no desire to live, his two friends having passed to the Great 
Beyond; and he wooed death at all times. He avowed this on 
many occasions to his intimate friends. 


The Daughter of Crazy Horse. 


Grouard relates a touching instance of the Ogallala chief’s 
parental affection. Crazy Horse had but one child—a little 
girl about four years of age—whom, in his savage way, he 
idolized. While the village was located between the Little Big 
Horn and the Rosebud, in 1873, the chief went out with a war 
party against the Crows. In his absence the little girl was 
taken sick and died. The camp was moved from the valley of 
the Little Big Horn toward the Little Missouri on Tongue river 
before the Ogallala warriors returned. When Crazy Horse 
learned of the death of his child his grief, Grouard says, was 
pathetic. The child’s body was buried seventy miles from the 
place where the Sioux camp was then located, and large parties 
of warring Crows infested the intervening country. But Crazy 
Horse had determined to visit the grave of his loved little 
girl, and he asked Grouard to accompany him. It took them 
two days to reach the place of sepulchre. Crazy Horse asked 
Grouard to select a site for a camp while he visited the grave 
of his child. He went alone to the raised bier (or platform on 
which the body had been placed), crawled up beside the little 
girl’s remains, and there stayed for three days and nights 
mourning for the departed one. On the morning of the fourth 
day, Grouard says, Crazy Horse woke him at sunrise and told 






































Upper: On Camp Sheridan Site. In foreground: T. B. 
Augustine, Mrs. Fannie O’Linn. 
Lower: General View of the same site. Old Cottonwood tree 


described by Augustine’s letter. 
(All photos by A. E. Sheldon, 1916). 
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him he was ready to depart. Not a mouthful of food or drop 
of water had passed that father’s lips during those three awful 
days and nights of mourning, and he rode back to his_ people 
and desolate tepi with a heavy heart but stolid face. None of 
the tribe knew where he h2d been, and he never whispered the 
object of his errand. 


Crazy Horse’s Dream of Approaching Death. 


More than a month before his tragic end, he tcld Grouard he 
was looking for death, and believed it would soon come to him. 
He had a dream, and the vision to him was pregnant with 
promise of eternal quietude. He said he thought he stood upon 
some lofty height and saw a mighty eagle soaring far above 
him. He watched it as it floated in the quiet sky, and presently 
it seemed to fold its wings and fall. The eagle’s body anchored 
at his feet, and when he looked upon it, lo! it was himself. An 
arrow had pierced its body, and its life was gone. Only a little 
month, and the mighty chief had found the peace his soul had 
thirsted for so long. A hasty thrust with a sword or bayonet— 
it makes no difference, now, which—and Crazy Horse was no 
more. In the hour when death found him, he lay with his 
head pillowed upon his father’s breast, lost to all thought of fear 
in his approaching dissolution and happy in the contemplation 
that the spirits of those he loved were awaiting his coming to 
the far-off Happy Land. 


The Last Word Over Crazy Horse. 


What, may I ask, is more pathetic or better suited to this 
closing scene, than the words of Touch-the-Clouds, chief of the 
Sans Arcs, who, bending over the body of Crazy Horse and 
laying his hand upon the chieftain’s breast as his warrior spirit 
took its flight, said: 


“It is well. He has looked for death and it has come.” 


THE EDITOR’S NOTES 


By ADDISON E. SHELDON 


Author Brininstool is doing notable work in Western history. 
From his study at Los Angeles he is reaching into the original 
sources of the Story of the Great West, and putting into pub- 
lished form some of its mest thrilling incidents. 


This issue of the Nebraska History Magazine is the first as- 
sembling of all the important sources on Ch‘ef Crazy Horse ever 
published The remaining sources in printed form, in manuscript 
or the minds of men are few. The generation, both white and 
Indian, which knew this great Sioux cavalry commander is nearly 
gone. With Mr. Brininstool’s narrative, the recollections of Dr. 
McGillicuddy and the material in the appendix this issue of Ne- 
braska History Magazine is certain to be widely sought by all 
interested in the story of the Western frontier. 





























Upper: Sheridan Gates, near Camp Sheridan, Nebraska, 15 miles 
northeast of Chadron. 


Lower: Finger Butte on road from Chadron to 
Pine Ridge Agency. 
(Photos by A. E. Sheldon, 1903) 
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Pictures of Crazy Horse. In the photograph collection of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society is a photo print claiming 
to be that of Crazy Horse. Mr. Brininstool has another copy. 
His investigations lead him to conclusion that both of them are 
spurious. Dr. McGillicuddy says Crazy Horse refused to have his 
picture taken. 


Sioux, Dawes and Sheridan counties, Nebraska, are the sites 
of most of the dramatic events connected with the transition 
period in the history of the Plains Sioux and Cheyenne. From 
Prof. E. P. Wilson, head of the department of political science 
and history, in the State Teachers College at Chadron, the 
editor has received the following definite locations, (by U. S. 
Survey land numbers) of noted historic sites referred to in this 
magazine issue. Prof. Wilson’s data has carefully been com- 
pared with source documents in the Nebraska Historical Society 
library and (in some cases) amended: 


Spotted Tail Agency was first called “Whetstone Agency” 
and was located in 1873 at the mouth of Beaver Creek (Section 
34, Township 35, Range 47). In the fall of 1874, it was removed 
about twelve miles up the Beaver Creek and located approxi- 
mately in section 8, township 33, range 46 in Sheridan county. 
The name of the agency was changed on January 1, 1875, by 
order of the Indian Department from Whetstone Agency to Spot- 
ted Tail Agency. 


Old Ft. Sheridan (or Camp Sheridan) was originally a 
military camp at the Whetstone Agency at the mouth of Beaver 
Creek, adjoining the Indian Agency. When the Indian agency 
was removed 12 miles up Beaver Creek in the fall of 1874 Camp 
Sheridan was located one-half mile up the creek from the new 
agency called Spotted Tail Agency. In the summer of 1875 
Camp Sheridan was moved one mile and a half down the 
creek and relocated at a point one mile below Spotted Tail 
Agency. It generally appears on the maps in the last location 
which was on sections 9 and 10, township 33, range 46. It was 
in the present Sheridan county. 


Old Red Cloud Camp on Chadron Creek was on section 1, 
township 32, range 49. It was captured by U. S. cavalry and 
Pawnee Scouts Oct. 22, 1876, and Red Cloud’s ponies ail taken 
away. 


Sioux-Cheyenne Sun Dance Camp was on site of Old Chadron 
on White River, sections 34, 35, township 34, range 49, where the 
C. & N. W. railroad crosses White River. 


Crazy Horse Village was on section 9, township 32, range 
51, near the junction of Little Cottonwood Creek and White River. 


Council of 1876 was held at Red Cloud Agency located one 
miles southwest of present town of Crawford. 


(Conferences between Indians and Government officials were 
had at Spotted Tail Agency, Camp Sheridan and Camp Robinson 
and some Indian camps, but when down to brass tacks, business 
was done at Red Cloud Agency). 
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Under date of December 19, 1929, Mr. T. B. Augustine, an 
early settler in northeast Dawes county and old time friend of the 
editor, writes to Prof. Wilson: 


“Will answer today in regard to the location of Camp 
Sheridan. As the old fort, stables, and blacksmith shop were 
part of them standing in March, 1884, when I first came to this 
part of the country. I stayed there six weeks on Beaver Creek 
adjoining Camp Sheridan. The first settlers hauled away the 
remains of the fort, the stoves, etc., which were left there. I 
will give you the description. Township 33, Range 46, in Sher- 
idan County, the camp or fort or stockade was located on S.W. 
% of S.W. % Section 5, and the stables were located just across 
the section line N.W. % of N.W. % Section 6, Range 46, Town- 
ship 33, Sheridan County, near large cottonwood tree which is 
still standing.” 


“I was with Mrs. O’Linn and others when the picture was 
taken of the location on Beaver Creek.” 


NOTE: The description given above by Mr. Augustine (S.W. 
% Sec. 5 and N.W. % Sec. 6) would put the stockade and the 
stables one mile apart, but this is exactly as written in his letter. 


The word “Ogallalla” as used with reference to a tribe of 
Sioux Indians is spelled in various ways in the documents cited 
in this magazine and in each case the spelling of the document 
used has been retained. The Bureau of Ethnology at Washington 
uses “Oglala”, and the picturesque Nebraska county seat town 
uses the spelling “Ogallalla”. 


The various accounts by various persons in the appendix 
duplicate and contradict each other in a number of respects. All 
of them of importance go into this magazine, leaving the readcr 
to act as his own historical critic. 
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